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Feap. 8vo, 130 pp., with Portrait. 1s. net. Songs of a Buried City 


Man’s Chief End, and other Sermons. 
By B. R. Drummonp, B.A., T.C.D. 

This small volume contains a selection of 
sermons made by Dr. Drummond from a 
ministry of upwards of fifty years in the city 
of Edinburgh. 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. 1s. net. 
How a Modern Atheist found God. 
By G. A. FERGUSON. 

It describes the way in which a positive 
Atheist, step by step, and by reason alone, was 
eompelled to abandon that position for a 
glorious unshak zable faith in the infinite truth, 
love, and goodness of God. 


Crown 8vo, 272 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Church of To-morrow. By 
JosEPH H. Crooxerr, D.D. 

ContTENTS: I. The Method of the Church : 
Diversity of Form with Unity of Spirit. 
Il. Its Task: Feeding the Roots of Life. 
III. Its Thought of God: The Tap-root of 
Religion. IV. Its Worship: The Fruitfulness 
of Prayer. V. Its Pulpit: The Voice of the 


Moral Ideal. VI. Its Pews: The Congrega- 
tion at Work. 
Crown 8vo, 164 pp. Photogravure Portrait. 


2s. 6d. net. 

Thoughts for DailyLiving. From the 
Spoken and Written Words of RopBert 
CouLLyYER, Litt.D. 

Dr. Collyer shows how the problem, common 
to us all, of making life fair may be solved, 
how burdens may be borne and sorrows in 
some measure lightened. For the inevitable 
failures he is always ready with the tonic of 
hope and love to brace us to fresh endeavours. 
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‘* Protestantism and the Modern World.’’ 
By Archdeacon LIuuey. 
**An Idealist in Education.” 
H. WICKSTEED, 

**Songs of a Buried City.”’ By H. Lana 
JONES. 

‘*The Search for God.” Lectures by Mr. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

*‘ Eternal Life.’’ By Archdeacon LILLey. 

‘*Faith in Man in Relation to Faith in 
God.’’ By Professor G. Dawes Hicks. 

‘*Constructive Christianity.” By Rev. J. 
M. Luoyp THomas. 


“‘The Priesthood and Kingship of the 
Layman.’’ By Kev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. 

‘‘The Mystic Way.” 
VON PETZOLD. 

‘* Schleiermacher, ’’ 

By Rev. W. Wu1rakeEr, 
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By Rey. Gerrrup 


Any of the above issues to be obtained 
from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free, 14d. 


With Two Illustrations and a De- 


scriptive Note on Roman Britain. 


By H. LANG JONES 


(Headmaster of Willaston School). 
Cloth, 1s. net. 


Lonpon: J. M. DENT & SONS, Lrp. 


HE HUMANITARIAN HOLIDAY 
RECREATIVE PARTY and Food 
Reform Summer School (which gave such 
unqualified satisfaction and peru to all 
who attended it last year) will be repeated this 
year. For this purpose a Boarding School 
with 70 beds has been taken from August 2 to 
September 16. The house stands in its own 
grounds, overlooking a beautifully wooded 
park near sea. 
Lecture, musical, and other entertainments, 
excursions by land and sea, out-door games, &c. 
Inclusive terms, full board residence (4 meals 
a day), 1 to 2 guineas per week according to 
bedroom accommodation. ; 
Prospectus giving all particulars from the 
Hon. SECRETARY, or Mr. and Mrs. Massine- 
HAM, Food Reform Guest House, 17, Norfolk- 
terrace, Brighton. 
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HOLIDAYS IN LAKELAND. 


5-day Tour from London for £2 12s. 9d. 


Fare includes 530 miles railway travel, three 
days’ coaching excursions, and a long, restful 
day on Lake Windermere, in _ specially 
chartered steam launch; accommodation in 
hotels or boarding houses; services of a resident 
conductor; three substantial meals daily. 
Visiting the castles and Pele Towers of South 
Westmorland ; seaside villages of Morecambe 
Bay, and Lakes Windermere, Grasmere, and 
Rydal Water. . 


Extension tours to Thirlmere, Derw:nt- 
water, Bassenthwaite Lake, and Keswick. 
Fares from other points in Great Britain in 
proportion. Delightfully illustrated brochure 
free on application at FRAmn’s Tourist Office, 
92, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and 
branches Northampton, Liverpool, Preston, 
Wigan, Cowes (I. of W.), Glasgow, or agents 
every where. 


[One Penny. 
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WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 20 
Guineas per Term. 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarpDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGHGaTeE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Ta.Bot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H. N. SrepHEnson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. SrepHENSON 


VAN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FoR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 
For Prospectus and information apply to 


C. J. MontGomErY, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 
Next Term begins September 18. 


Miss MAUD STREET, L.R.A.M. 


Contralto. 
(Daughter of the late Rev. J. GC, Street.) 


Teacher of Piano, Singing, 
Apply for terms to 11a, 
Maida-vale, W. 


Harmony, &c.— 
Portsdown-road, 
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ST CENTRAL HOTEL 


‘ A iin a mnie for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
m + ronounced by the Press to be the Best Tem rance H 

in United Kingdom. Highiy ec Pthousands oy 

Guests from all parts at the WOU, Parsee ens a 
_-_———— 

Apartments, Service, and Table d'Hote Breakfast from 5 | = 
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SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON: 


Tariff and Guide on application to Frederic Smith & Sona, 
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BournEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrimstitEy PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET 

CursterR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Broru. 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savetyt Hrioxs, M.A. 

EvxsHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

' W. E. WILLIAMS. 

Gen Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. Hrminea 
VAUGHAN. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Epaar LOCKETT. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Vicror Moopy. 

Huut, Park-street Church (Unitarian), 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Lereps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and _ 6.30, 
W. R. SHANKS. 

LztorstER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frrep. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNnELL. 

LiscarD- WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor- 
road, 11. Rev. 8. H. Srreext, B.A. ; 6.30, 
Rev. 8S. A. Exiot, D.D. 

Liverpoont, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
and 6,30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

LivEerPooLt, Hope-Street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. RupouF Davis, B.A. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev: 
Samuzt A. Exiot, D.D.; 6.30, Rev. J. C- 
Opaers, B.A. 

MAIDSTONE, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Manouestser, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WHITAKER. 

Manouester, Upper Brook-street, Free Church, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Szary, M.A. 
NEWCASTLH-ON-TyNnB, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Rowez. 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 

High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppiz, 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomPsON. ° 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

PresTon, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 
10.45 and 6.30. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEpH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. S. Maruers, M.A. 

SripmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witur1am AGAR. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. Nicon Cross. 

SourHamprTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Montpellier-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D, 

Tunseipan Wetts, Dudley Institute, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. B. Statuworruy. 

West Krirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. : 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAmMspEN BAuMrorta, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Free Religious Fellowship, Collins-street, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Stnciarre, M.A, 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-atreet, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
sre received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, August 3. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield Road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. LAnspown. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. Cressry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epqar Daprriyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 1l and 7, Rev. W. M. Wuston, Ph.b, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. H. Drummonp. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. Basin Martin, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. G. E. Lux, 
B.A. ; 6.30, Mr. C. A. PIPER. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Mr. J. W. Jonus, of 
Manchester College. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 
6.30, Rev. JospEPpH Woop. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Briaas, 
M.A. : 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, 
Mr. F. G. Barrett AyREs; 7.0, Mr. A. 
J. HEALE. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., no morn- 
ing service; 6.30, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, closed during August. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pops. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, Mr. F. Epwin ALLEN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. G. MAuRIoEn 
Exxtiott; 6.30, Mr. E. WitkKrEs Sm1tTH. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, closed 

during August. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Mr. Howarp 
Youne. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. C. A. 
Preer; 6.30, Mr. G. E. Lun, B.A. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., no 
service. Service will be resumed on 
September 2]. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. W. 
T. CoLyER. f 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11] and 7, Rev. 
JoszPrH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 
and 6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brooxway, 


Rev. 


11 


11.15 and i 


11.30, Rev. 


AprrstwyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 
AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 
11, Rev. Dovuartas WatMsLeEy, B.A. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
é‘ J. McDowB tt. 
BiremincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS, 

BrremineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street. Closed till September 7. 

Buiacoxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H Bopg.. Smurra. 

Bouton, Halliwall-road Free Church, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. J. [snan Jonus, M.A. 


AUGUST 2,° I0I3. 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Lona — Mitner. — On July 28, 1863, at 
trasmere Parish Church, by Rev. Edward 
Jefferies, William Long, only son of William 
Long, of Grappenhall, Cheshire, to ae | 
Jane, second daughter of the late W. E. 
Milner, of Springfield, Warrington. 
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DEATH. 


VANCESMITH.—On July 27, Hubert Crompton 
Grisbrook, only son of the late Philip 
Vancesmith, M.A., and of Mrs. Philip 
Vancesmith, of Villa Montrose, Cannes. 


\ \ TANTED, Ogden Music Hymn Book. 
—The Liverpool Booksellers’ Co., Ltd., 
70, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 13d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE Women’s Suffrage Pilgrimage came 
to an impressive conclusion in London 
last Saturday. The whole movement has 
been admirably organised, and carried 
through quite as much with the definite 
object of educating public opinion as of 
making an impressive spectacular display. 
But in both directions it has won a well- 
deserved success. It has demonstrated to 
the country, as Mrs. Fawcett pointed out, 
the mass and power of the constitutional 
non-militant Suffragists, and has made 
people in the towns and villages realise that 
there are thousands of non-militant women 
as devoted to the cause of women’s suffrage 

~ as any other body of women in the country. 
The speeches at the final meeting in Hyde 
Park were marked by the same buoyant 
and dignified tone, and were happily free 
from threatenings or futile anger. There 
is still a great work to be done in the 
education and strengthening of public 
opinion; and the Pilgrims evidently 
realise that this must be accomplished by 
methods of sympathy and conciliation 
coupled with a bold advocacy of their 
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scattered international body as are able 
to do so, would be well advised to meet in 
London before long, with a view to con- 
sultation about the future. One matter 
of urgency is the consideration of the 
advantage of trying any longer to combine 
a congress of learned men with a large 
summer excursion, in which the holiday 
spirit is the predominant interest. An- 
other is the need of enlisting the active 
co-operation of groups of liberal thinkers in 
our own country and elsewhere in the work 
of the Congress. The general secretary, 
Dr. Wendte, has done splendid service, and 
the success so far achieved redounds greatly 
to his credit, but it requires many minds to 
keep the movement out of the ruts of 
habit, and to look east and west and north 


and south at the same time. 
* * * 


Tue Mental Deficiency Bill passed its 
third reading in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday night. It is an attempt to 
deal with a very difficult social problem, 
but we doubt whether public opinion will 
view it with much favour if extensive use 
is made of its compulsory provisions. The 
difficulty of finding a legal definition of 
mental deficiency, and the danger of 
official interference with the poor man’s 
domestic affairs which would not be 
tolerated in the case of the rich, are its 
two most vulnerable points. We believe 


cause, and by remaining absolutely loyal to| that a better way might have been found 
the principle enunciated by Miss Margaret | by a large extension of public aid for 


Robertson, that ‘‘ a cause founded on 
right and justice can only be advanced by 


righteous methods,’’ 
2 * 


* 

WE print to-day the second part of 
our special report of the International 
Congress of Free Christianity and Religious 
Progress at Paris. In spite of a crowded 
programme and a few conspicuous names 
we fear it must be confessed that the 
proceedings have failed to arouse any 
widespread public interest. Probably, like 
many other good things, it has gone on 
long enough on the lines which were 
originally marked out for it, and needs the 
stimulus of new ideas and a fresh outlook, 
The committee, or such members of a 


voluntary homes for defectives, and by 
piecemeal legislation dealing with certain 
definite problems which are familiar to all 
Poor Law Guardians. The present Bill 
runs the risks inseparable from legislation 
promoted by a compact body of experts 
with, at most, a listless acqtlescence on 
the part of the public who will feel the 
pressure of its provisions in their daily 


lives, 
* * * 

THERE will be widespread satisfaction 
at the plain and emphatic answer given by 
the Home Secretary to a question about 
the forcible abduction of girls in London. 
The police, he said, were not aware of any 


such case. Many tales of a similar char. 
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acter had been circulated in London, hut 

in no case had the police been able to find 
evidence of.their truth. It will be remem- 
bered that lurid stories of this kind, most 
of them bearing a strong family likeness, 
were current a short time ago. They were 
accepted without serious examination, and 
people who ventured to regard them with 
suspicion were looked upon as moral 
weaklings, almost as apologists for gross 
forms of sin. It was all incidental to the 
state of passionate excitement aroused by 
the agitation against the White Slave 
Traffic. Startled into a sudden recognition 
of terrible evils, many people allowed their 
indignation to betray them into the mood 
in which nothing seemed too bad tu believe 


or too horrible to be true. 
* * * 


THE charity which thinketh no evil 
may easily make us gently blind to many 
things which we ought to see and to hate. 
But, allied with common sense and a robust 
conscience, it 1s as essential to good citizen- 
ship as it is to religion, Everything 
which accentuates and deepens the shadows 
of human depravity ought to be met with 
a healthy instinct of scepticism. We have 
no right to accept almost incredibly 
horrible stories about other people until 
we must. The mood in which we say 
that nothing is too bad to be true, and 
therefore evidence does not matter, comes 
dangerously near to the sin of loving dark- 
ness rather than light. There have been 
too many disquieting attempts lately to 
defend Christianity by denouncing the 
abandoned wickedness of our civilisation 
and to promote moral reform by the ready 
acceptance of every horrible story which. 
seems to strengthen our case. There ig 
evil enough in the world without makine 
it worse by exaggeration. In any ee 
it is an occasion for unfeigned rejoicing by 
the honest and good heart when any tale of 
wickedness is disproved, or we have ground 
for believing that things, in any direction 
are not so bad as we once believed, ; 

x ok *k 

THE Grand Committee on the Tnsurance 

Act Amendment Bill has | 


accepted a new 
clause, which proy 


ides that maternity 
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benefit shall be paid directly to the wife, 
not as at present to the husband, or to any 
person nominated by her. Mr. Masterman 
acknowledged that there was a certain 
amount of abuse of maternity benefit, and 
that ought to be remedied. But the cases 
of abuse were but a small percentage. In 
the vast majority of cases the payment 
to the husband was expended for the 
benefit of the wife and child. The new 
clause is still subject to modification, and 
we hope that in its final form it will be so 
framed as not to discriminate against 
the husband, because he is a person not to 
be trusted. To do so would be very unfair 
and would cast an unmerited slur upon the 
majority of working-class homes, where 
the father is quite as honourable, as just 
and affectionate in his relations to wife and 
child, as competent and willing to do all 
he can, as any other self-respecting member 
oi the community. It is emphatically a 
matter where the method of rough 
generalisation from a few bad cases does 
not apply. 
oe 

THE case of the Rev. George Jackson, 
- to which we made reference last week, has 

been finally disposed of by the Pastoral 
Session of the Wesleyan Conference. A 
special committee reported on the incrimi- 
nated Fernley Lecture in terms which 
at once ratified its orthodoxy and adminis- 
tered a judicious rebuke to its inconvenient 
outspokenness. Their report, which shows 
the hand of the ecclesiastical diplomatist, 
anxious to conciliate all parties, in almost 
every line, was adopted by 336 votes to 
27. It was in the following terms :— 

_(1) That Mr. Jackson’s evident desire 
and aim in the Fernley Lecture is to restate 
and maintain in the light of modern know- 
ledge the authority of Holy Scripture and 
faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

(2) The Committee is confirmed in that 
opinion by Mr. Jackson’s frank and em- 
phatic personal assurance that he is in 
perfect general accord with the system 
of doctrine contained in our standards. 

(3) The Committee regrets that the book 
contains statements which are insufficiently 
guarded, unhappily expressed, and liable 
to be misunderstood. 

(4) Nevertheless, the Committee unani- 
mously agrees that, rightly understood, the 
teaching of the book as a whole does not 
set aside the authority of Holy Scripture 
nor invalidate the authority of Our Lord 
im any matters of faith or practice, and is 
not in conflict with our standards. 

The awkward question of heresy has 
thus been dismissed into limbo for a season. 
As Dr. Scott Lidgett remarked, truth can 
never suffer by the most fearless investiga- 
tion—one of the obvious platitudes for such 
an occasion, when oilis needed for troubled 
waters, which may mean everything or 
nothing, according to the mind of the 
speaker, 
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THE WOMEN’S PILGRIMAGE AND 
ITS MORAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


By tue Rey. H. E. B. Sprraut, M.A. 


“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” — 
GALATIANS lili, 28. 


Deer convictions have always found 
outward expression, and when they are 
collective convictions, convictions shared 
by many, they find social, collective 
expression. Religious ritual and the part 
it has played is a witness of the truth of this 
statement. It is said the curious phrase 
‘the goings of God’’ (Psalm Ixviii.) 
refers to sacred processions. We are all 
familiar with the Moslem Pilgrimage to 
Mecca and the procession around the 
Kaabah, or sacred stone. Not to refer 
to Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, we may 
recall that of the early Christians it has 
been recorded, ‘‘ They were accustomed 
to offer themselves to God by processions 
and hymns for their creation and preser- 
vation and the regular alternation of the 
seasons.’’ Of course, an open-air life, 
naturally to those living in warmer 
climates, was a life depending on the 
unfailing regularity with which the 
‘* duteous sun ’’ and the stars performed 
their courses, and so to circle round in a 
religious dance was a dramatic way of 
doing on earth God’s will as it is visibly 
done in the heavens. To-day we are 
reviving the simpler, open-air life, and, 
as a consequence, there is a revival of 
the open and public association in pro- 
cessions and demonstrations of those 
united by a common cause. An instance 
of this was seen in the processional use 


of the Litany at Haster, 1910, when clergy . 


and laity together chanting solemn 
supplications for the nation, marched 
through the metropolis to our national 
cathedral of St. Paul’s. It is a stirring 
sight to see an enthusiastic collective 
movement. We are more appreciative 
to-day of the symbolic significance of a 
mass of people moving in a single direc- 
tion or converging on a single point, and 
we are more appreciative of the influence 
exerted by a crowd on the individuals who 
compose it and on those who watch it. 
The great march on London of women 
pilgrims from all parts of the country 
has made a profound impression on many 
whose minds have been impervious to 
arguments and reason. The mere sight 
of such numbers of women, obviously 
responsible and intelligent, and, in many 
cases, women of great achievement in 
their chosen line of life, coming. from 
many parts, and in a thousand-and-one 
ways differing in outlook, training, and 
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demand. It is simply because we have_ 
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experience, but converging on a single 
point in their agreement to one great 
issue—such a sight has stirred the imagin- 
ation where eloquence and learning could 
never have convinced the mind. 


The idea of pilgrimages is not un- 
familiar. From the pilgrimages to Can- 
terbury and other holy shrines in our own 
land to the Haj, the annual migration of 
thousands of Moslems across the sands of 
Syria and Arabia, there is a long line of 
pilgrimages of great social significance. 
Never, however, was there a pilgrimage 


inspired by such universal loyalty to a= 
clearly conceived and definite purpose, in = 
which, at the same time, the purpose zs 
has been: intelligently adopted by each aa 
single pilgrim. The composition of this e 
women’s pilgrimage has been remark- a3 
able. Workers in every sphere, women a 
eminent in education, literature, muni- a 
cipal service, the healing arts, journalism, & 
even more, women obscure, but daily - 
employed in industrial and commercial a 


life, have marched shoulder to shoulder 
along the main highways of Britain. — 
Now, to ignore this, and to under-esti- 
mate the strength and the extent of 
the feeling it represent is to run a grave 
danger, the danger of deliberately delay- 
ing the coming of that day when the 
legislation, and even the high policy of 
our nation and empire, shall be really 
representative and the intelligent opinion 
of all the citizens who bear the burdens 
imposed: by legislation, and who are 
committed to the high policy which, from 
time to time, our executive Government 
determines. For it is in the first place 
a rational demand. If the privileges ~ 
of citizenship carry responsibility, surely 
it is equally true that the burdens of 
citizenship confer rights. The law is 
never imposed on persons constitutionally 
unable to appreciate the purpose for 
which, and the spirit in which, it is 
enacted—except, indeed, in the case of 
the feeble-minded or the uncivilised. 
Further, it is a natural and enevitable 
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admitted the principle of compulsory a 
and universal education ; in other words, 
because we have declined to admit that 
women are, need be, or should be, either . 
feeble-minded or uncivilised, that the 
demand has arisen. Educate a miner or = 
a worker at the loom so that his mind has” ae ; 
a wider horizon, and there will be one = ‘i 
inevitable result: his standard of life, Re. 
of comfort, of leisure, of opportunities of Be 
travel and information, for himself, and SS 
even more for his family, will rise. 
Similarly, educate women—in the real 
sense of the word, understanding that ee : 
true education means the giving of oppor- 
tunities for all-round development— 
educate women, I say, and their interests 
will multiply, they will appreciate the 
meaning, the force, and the effect of laws ag 
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bearing upon their work in life. Can 
we wonder that they will even claim a 
voice in the selection and framing of such 
laws? I repeat, it is an inevitable, 
natural demand, which logically follows 
from what the nation has already ad- 
mitted, a.e., the general fitness of women 
for education and for bearing the burdens 
of citizenship. Thirdly, it is a spon- 
taneous, not an artificial, demand. The 
achievement of yesterday simply made 
articulate at one moment from nineteen 
platforms what has been finding ex- 
pression in different ways for half a 
century. Remember the sacrifices of 
women. I do not refer to artificial or 
advertised, but to unsought sacrifices. 
For example, the doors of the universities 
and the professions have been but grudg- 
ingly opened to women, and in some 
cases they are still bolted and barred. 
Or, again, we cannot overlook the dis- 
advantages of women at law. It was 
significant to see yesterday in a daily 
paper a photograph of the first jury to 
be composed exclusively of women. In 
San Francisco it is recognised, as it is not 
yet recognised here, that certain cases 
involving peculiar relations between the 
parties opposing one another should be 
submitted to the judgment of women. 
Once again, the status of women under 
the laws affecting property and marriage 
is one which frequently involves sacrifices 
silently made and secretly endured, but 
none the less real. It cannot be denied 
that in the matter of this demand, the 
terms of which are perfectly familiar to 
us all, there are moral issues of the 
highest moment involved. The Church 
in the past has not had a very good 
record in its treatment of women. A 
wrong view of the New Testament, the 
point of view from which every verse 
might be construed into a sacred precept, 
or might at least support the inference 
of such precept, is responsible for the mis- 
apprehension that the New Testament 
explicitly sanctions the subjection of 
women. The balance is now to be re- 
stored, and it is a movement in the right 
direction to see certain churches admitting 
to their ministry cultivated and eloquent 
women, who have qualified themselves by 
the usual theological and social training. 
Not since the Middle Ages have women, 
until recently, been allowed to hold eccle- 
siastical positions, and even then they 
might only be churchwardens. If only 
we could restore the balance of power as 
between men and women, I feel sure that 
certain positive gains would result: 
political morality, with its unique stand- 
ards, which has reached such a low 
ebb, would be challenged; insight and 
experience, at present lying fallow, would 
be cultivated in the interests of extensive 
social reforms ; there would be a growth 
of respect for women among men, accom- 
panied by the disappearance of the old 
feeling of superiority, which has been 
symbolised by the word ‘‘ obey ’’ in the 
legalised marriage service. It is a good 
maxim that anomalies in legal position 
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are always detrimental in their moral 
effect. Can it seriously be maintained 
that George Eliot and Harriet Martineau 
were wisely debarred from giving expres- 
sion to their intelligent preferences as 
between two Parliamentary candidates ? 


The objection is sometimes made that 
the New Testament is silent on this 
problem, or even supports the view that 
the life of women should be restricted. 
By way of reply I will quote an Anglican 
Bishop: ‘* Against wealth, indeed, Christ 
made a vehement stand, and himself lived 
a life of mendicancy by way of protest. 
But we find nothing said against slavery, 
against despotic government, against war, 
and other existing institutions. Neither 
was the status of woman disturbed by 
Christianity ; rather, it would appear 
that St. Paul was anxious only that the 
women of the Christian Church should 
demean themselves with all (and more 
than all) the modesty, the gentleness, 
the reserve, which were expected of good 
women in society around. The fact is, 
that any attempt to revolutionise the 
social life would have made the spread 
of the Gospel impossible. Nothing, there- 
fore, must be argued from the silence of 
Scripture about the subjection of women, 
for Scripture is equally silent as to the 
tyranny of a Nero, and the status of the 
slave. When we find St. Paul laying 
down rules about the dress and behaviour 
of women in the church, in view of exist- 
ing social conditions, it is well for us to 
recall his great declaration upon the 
essential equality of the sexes in the sight 
of God: ‘ For ye are all the children of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ. For as 
many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ. There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 


bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.’ ”’ 


If it be objected that our national life 
rests on force, | will agree so long as I am 
allowed to define the kind of force in- 
volved. The force behind our national 
progress is that of intellect, of organising 
skill, of sympathetic co-operation, of 
patient endurance. That women possess 
and wield this kind of force is proved on 
all sides—for they have controlled and 
directed educational institutions, from 
the elementary school to the University 
College; they have achieved distinc- 
tions for their works of creative genius 
in all branches of art; they have been 
found among the pioneers in research, 
whether we think of disease, or of social 
conditions, or of statistics, or of natural 
science ; they have become indispensable 
in the guardianship of the poor and the 
administration of measures passed for 
the protection of women and children ; 
they have successfully managed estates, 
banks, theatres, hotels, and a hundred 
and one societies and organisations ; they 
have proved their capacity in legal 
studies, though, amongst us, they are 
still forbidden to enter the legal pro- 
fession; they have organised, directed, 
and carried out complicated arrange- 
ments for the care of the sick and injured. 
Have they not, then, been in the very 
first line of the defence of our land ? 
There would at least have been much less 
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worth defending by physical force and 
weapons of barbarous destruction had 
women not played such an active part in 
building up our national life. That 
national life is found, after all, in the 
family, the business-house, the school, the 
town council, rather than in the barrack 
square or on the quarter-deck. 

There are moral considerations of the 
highest moment on which I have not 
touched. They group themselves round 
the most appalling evil in our midst— 
an evil than which nothing is more far- 
reaching in its effect on national character 
and physique. So long as the average 
weekly wage of women in regular in- 
dustrial occupations is below 8s., while 
that of men is 30s., so long as thousands 
of girls are compelled by economic pres- 
sure to leave home and enter employ- 
ment at a figure far below a living wage, 
so long will the unscrupulous and vicious 
continue to secure their victims. The 
remedy is that working women shall 
have such a status in an organised body 
as shall give them a respect for them- 
selves and for the decent possibilities 
of their lives. Already here and there 
they have been organised, and their con- 
ditions have so improved that they have 
felt their lives and. their honour worth 
infinitely more. But only when they 
have a voice loud enough to be heard 
through the confused din of political 
machinery working at high pressure will 
they secure due remuneration for their 
toil, and thereby come to feel their true 
worth and dignity as citizens. Make 
their lives mean more to themselves and 
they will less readily, if at all, barter them 
into the hands of the beasts of prey that 
stalk through society. 

That I have said nothing new I am well 
aware. I have simply tried to draw 
together a few of the more important con- 
siderations which, in my opinion, con- 
stitute the urgent moral and religious 
significance of this subject. I believe 
that the demand symbolised yesterday 
in the consummation of the Pilgrims’ 
March will soon become much more 
general, a demand of men as well as of 
women. Already innumerable leaders of 
men in religious, in educational, in 
scientific, in literary and dramatic, in 
musical and artistic, in legal and official, 
in naval and military circles have voiced 


‘their sympathy. There is a Free Church 


League which exists to draw- together 
members of Free Churches who join in 
the demand, and to help to create an 
atmosphere of sincerity and earnestness 
in the discussion of the whole question, 
believing that it is supremely moral and 
religious. . ; 


Therefore I make no apology for speak- — 


ing of it from this pulpit, and what I have 
said with sincere conviction I lay as a 
belated offering on the altar of a just and 
righteous cause. 

We are all children of God—there is 
neither bond nor free. We have, thank 
God, declared as a nation against actual 
legalised slavery and against classifying 
men and women as bond and free within 
our dominions. But we have not yet 
recognised that in the sight of God 
‘* there is neither male nor female, we are 
all one in Christ Jesus.’’ 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


TEMPERANCE WORK AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. — 


THANKS to the efforts of temperance 
reformers, the people of the United Kingdom 
are drinking less alcohol per head, and in 
this respect our land now stands tenth 
among the chief countries of Europe. 
To make such comparison the beer, wine, 
and spirits have each been reduced to a 
standard of pure alcohol ; thus the Brewers’ 
Almanack for 1910 gives the consumption 
in gallons of pure alcohol per head of the 
populations. France heads the list with 
a per capita consumption of 9-69 gallons ; 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Austria, Germany, Denmark follow 
with decreasing amounts till we reach the 
United Kingdom with a per capita con- 
sumption of 3°42 gallons. 

France now stands in a deplorable con- 
dition as to pauperism, crime, insanity, 
suicides and low birth-rate—evils which 
are attributed by every great authority 
in France mainly to its great and increasing 
consumption of alcohol. The light wines 
cause a craving for spirits and absynth. 

The Swiss people have taken a first 
step by prohibiting all sale of absynth. 

Spain has formed an anti-alcohol league, 
headed by her medical men, on discovering 
that alcohol was not only a narcotic but 
a racial poison. Two hundred Spanish 
doctors signed the pledge in 1911, and 
boldly advocate prohibition. 

German doctors, too, are in the van of 
the temperance movement, backed by 
the Kaiser. The Bier-garten is found to 
be slaying the idealism of young men, 
as well as lowering their physique. After 
the Russo-Japanese War the Kaiser caused 
a pamphlet on ‘‘ Alcohol and Military 
Fitness’’ to be sent to every German’s 
home, and in November, 1910, when 
addressing his navy he referred to the 
fact that in Great Britain 20,000 officers 
and crew are abstainers, adding: ‘‘ The 
alcohol question is one for our Navy and 
for our people ; therefore, renounce alcohol- 
drinking, and you will help to raise my 
people morally ...In the next naval 
war victory will belong to that nation 
which shows the smallest consumption 
of alcohol.’’ Some 500,000 Germans have 
signed a petition to the Reichstag for a 
local option law, and a conference has 
just been held in Berlin to consider the 
question of the bringing up of German 
children as total abstainers. 

In Iceland the people prohibited the 
manufacture of alcoholic drinks in 1900, 
and their importation in 1908. The late 
King of Denmark said: ‘‘ Few, if any of 
my actions since I became king have given 
me more satisfaction than that of signing 
the Prohibition Law for Iceland, and if 
the Parliament of Denmark will pass 
a similar law I shall be more willing yet 
to approve.’’ 

The Faroe Islanders are to take a fresh 
vote this year on prohibition, but the 
result is not doubted, as they have become 
80 prosperous and contented under five 
years of prohibition. 

The Parliament of Finland passed a 
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prohibition law in 1907 and again In 
1910, but the Czar of Russia still refuses 
to sign it. : 

The Russian spirit monopoly has in- 
creased the drink trade. Their Budget 
of 1913 causes the Government to rejoice 
in this increase, and in the fact that 
“since 1909 the per capita consumption 
has tended to increase.”’ 

The Swedish local option law of 1855 
transformed the rural districts (where 
75 per cent. of the people live) from 
drunkenness to sobriety. 2,000 parishes 
voted down their spirit shops during the 
first year, and this brought down the con- 
sumption of spirits from nearly nine gallons 
per head to 4-60 gallons in 1865. That 
year, 1865, the company system was 
started in Gothenburg. The company 
couldonly take over about seventy licences, 
and forty of these they let to ordinary 
licensees, so that their ‘‘ system ’”’ only 
applied to thirty spirit shops, and these 
turned out about as many ‘‘ drunks ”’ 
as the others. Gothenburg is still a most 
drunken town, its convictions for drunken- 
ness were 42 per 1,000 in 1901, and 49 in 
1910. Mr. A. Bjorkman, of Stockholm, 
says: ‘‘ By means of the Gothenburg 
system our towns have become deeply 
involved in the drink traffic through 
the revenue they get.’’ 

The Norwegian local option law of 1845 
reduced the per capita consumption of 
spirits intwenty years from 16 litres to 4, 
though these were years of growing national 
prosperity (as shown by a rise in general 
imports). In 1877 Bergen started the 
company system, avoiding the worst 
evils of the Gothenburg, by arranging for 
the profits to go to objects of public 
utility and not to relief of rates. The 
Norwegians also avoided making their 
bars attractive. They allowed no food 
to be sold there and provided no seats. In 
1894 a local option law for towns was 
passed under which many towns have 
voted down their companies. Only twenty- 
three towns are now left with companies, 
and their united population would not 
half fill Manchester. 

In the United States various experiments 
have been made, and of these local 
option is found the best for a free people, 
and. 1S In operation in over forty states, 
Parish by parish, ward by ward, or county 
by county has voted for ‘‘ no licence,”’ 
till to-day nine States are entirely ‘‘ dry,”’ 
another nine have 90 per cent. of their 
area dry, and the rest about half. 

The nine dry States are Georgia since 
1907, Kansas 1880, Maine 1858, Mississippi 
1908, North Carolina 1908, North Dakota 
1889, Okalahoma 1907, Tennessee 1909 
and West Virginia 1912. The strength of tic 
movement lies in the fact that after some 
years of no-licencée the gaols and work- 
houses are found empty. In Kansas 85 
counties (out of 105) have no paupers 
and 35 counties have empty gaols. Nn 
bers of large towns find they are much 
more prosperous without drink, and go 
“‘ no-licence ’’ spreads, and Americans 
hope to be ‘‘ a saloonless nation in 1920.” 
Some, forty million people in U.S.A 
now live in ‘‘ no-licence ’’ areas, 

A recent copy of the Brewers 
(U.S.A.) laments; << Prohibition en 
longer a local issue, The last stage hag 
been reached, Prohibition jg & national 
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danger. The enemy has shown that he is 
the controlling power in Washington.’’ 
Congress passed on March 1 a most 
important law which will prevent the 
liquor trade pushing drink into prohibition 
States or areas. 
H. M. Jonnson, 
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THE DUALISM OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND CITIZENSHIP. 


*“‘ SHOULD war now become necessary for 
us, we can and will strike, confidently rely- 
ing on the ability and valour of our army.” 
Such is the sentiment recently uttered by 
the Imperial Chancellor of Germany before 
the Reichstag, and greeted with “loud 
applause.” Unless we are very happily 
mistaken, the same sentiment, expressed 
with a naval instead of a military flourish 
in our own Parliament, would have com- 
manded the same approval. There is a 
ring in it but, we submit, it is not the ring 
of Christianity. To some of us it sounds 
like a knell reminding us that our freedom - 
has departed this life. 

We find ourselves in a political world 
we cannot understand or fathom, a world 
which is controlled by forces over which 
we have not the slightest control. We feel 
there is a Destiny, situated neither in | 
heaven nor on Olympus, but just about as 
remote, so far as we personally are con- 
cerned, at Westminster, which shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will. The 
theorists ever since Plato and Artistotle 
have told us that man is a creature of the 
State, and can only live in it, as a fish 
can only live in water, in it alone achieve — 
moral freedom ; but at any rate the State 
retains the power to exact such hostages 
from its beneficiaries as may at any time 
leave them with what they consider a bad 
bargain. However the problem is to be 
solved, the fact will not be denied by 
those who can think beneath the gilded 
surface of our social and political plati- 
tudes regarding liberty, that in society we 
have bartered away our freedom, our 
judgment, even our religion. We are 
ruled, under the seductive style of “ self- 
government,” by men of whom we do not 
know whether they smoke or drink or can 
command their temper, whether they are 
agnostics, Christians, or Nietzscheans ; we 
are the possible victims of policies and 
tendencies of feeling, of which we may - 
disapprove, disapprove profoundly, with — 
all the being in us above the primitive ego. 

Of course the criminal long ago recog- 
nised that his ideal was in conflict with 
that of his society, but the criminal is 
always a comparatively harmless indi- 
vidual, for he is an anarchist, and anarchy, 
when followed to its logical consequences, 
is an innocuous phenomenon. The microbe 
which gives rise to it kills itself homco- 
pathically. It is very different, however, 
and far more dangerous, when society gets 
across with the moral idealist, and that is 
what is taking place on an alarming scale 
in Christendom to-day. The State is fling- 
ing at the feet of its best citizens the 
problem of conflicting loyalties—loyalty, 
on the one hand, to a society whose life, 
while theoretically involving their good, — 
the conditions of their self-realisation, yet 
commits them, or any day may commit 
them, to conduct and relations utterly at 
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variance with their conception of the 
good; and on the other hand, loyalty to 
this conception itself, religiously inter- 
preted. Such is the dilemma into which 
under so-called free institutions we are 
landed. 

All social life necessarily involves some 
compromise, but it is part of the per- 
manent art of statesmanship to contrive 
that the compromise shall be confined to 
the comparatively unimportant field of 
preference and convenience, and shall not 
have to encroach on the territory of moral 
principle or religious conviction. Church 
and State must be go united in one that 
there is no occasion for the question 
“which one”? Where, however, religious 
idealism and social obligation are anta- 
gonistic among a considerable section of 
the people it simply means not that we 

“have one nation with two parties, but two 
nations under one Government. In such a 
case the community is not held together 
by those moral and spiritual affinities 
which alone can or ought to render it 
either stable, enduring, or valuable. And 
the only thing that will prevent explosion 
is conversion. 

There are two great matters in which 
statesmanship is to-day failing to reconcile 
moral or religious loyalty and_ social 
loyalty, (a) the equality of the sexes, and 
(5) war. We shall consider the latter only, 
and that in relation to Britain and Ger- 
many, between which nations the possi- 
bility of war is one which bulks largely 
in the consciousness of our rulers. What, 
we ask of those who belong to the Christian 
religion, and who regard its spirit and 
principles as the one and only salvation 

_ of the individual, of society, and of the 
world; those, therefore, who put, and 
must put, their citizenship of a supra- 
national kingdom of God above their 
citizenship of the United Kingdom, who 
regard the former as spiritual and essen- 
tial, the latter as more or less accidental 
and transitory ? How long is it to be pre- 
sumed by leaders in both these “ Chris- 
tian’? nations that Christianity is a 
perfectly negligible quantity ? that those 
who profess it will at any moment be 
ready to sink that grace, love, and com- 
munion, most glorious trinity, binding all 
members of the one great Christian Church 
into a sacred and inviolable brotherhood, 
sink it into an antipathy and active 
hostility of which they can neither com- 
prehend the grounds, see the good, nor 
recognise the sanction ? There must be an 
astounding amount of hypocrisy in the 
Churches of England and Germany or 
the very suggestion of war, and the policy 
of warlike preparations against each other 
would hurl the responsible parties into 
disgrace. In the kingdom of God to which 
Christianity has committed us with a 
whole-hearted loyalty, there is no place 
for these national jealousies and_ hates, 
and there must be something rotten in the 
state of a Christianity which can contem- 
plate them as a matter of course. 

Our religion and our citizenship are 
antithetic, and it is only when the Church 
is determined to thrust this dualism, of 
which it creates one of the terms, upon its 
members, only when it is resolved they 
shall see it and act in full face of it, that 
there is hope for the rise and spread of a 
new spirit which will remove the dualism 
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by establishing greater harmony between 
the prescriptions of our ideal and the 
essentials of our spiritual life, on the one 
hand, and the current sentiments and 
actualities of political life on the other. 
The Church must be faithful and true to 
its religious, its fundamental principles, 
though contemporary realisms appear to 
prove them visionary and in the air. It 
knows that the welfare of the world 
depends more on Christ and Christianity 
than on any mercantile ideals or political 
ambitions ; to betray itself to high politics 
is to betray the race. To distrust and hate 
one’s enemies may have been an axiom of 
the average paganism of the past, to 
distrust and hate one’s neighbours may 
be a postulate of the Christendom of to- 
day, but, as a Church, we have got to a 
higher order of axioms and_ postulates, 
whose demand is that we shall love our 
neighbours as ourselves, treat nationalism 
as a superficial convenience, and lose the 
kingdoms of this world in the one great 
kingdom of our God and of his Christ. 

Such must be our policy and _ politics 
as Christians. It is not an _ irrational 
dogma nor an incomprehensible revela- 
tion, it is the law of our spirits, and the 
end beneath all the struggling and con- 
flicting forces of civilisation. Religion is 
enlightened self-interest. It may, it will, 
weaken the military patriotisms about us, 
as hollow, sometimes, as the drums they 
beat, but it will secure the true social 
patriotisms of nations. It will set us free 
to elevate, rationalise, and enrich our own 
national life by the very vision itself of a 
life that is supra-national, spiritual, world- 
wide—that kingdom of God, or kingdom 
of man, which prophets saw afar off, and 
Christ lived and died to realise, whose 
foundations are Love, whose gates Right- 
eousness, and which has no walls. _Mean- 
while, however, if religion is violated and 
war were to break out—and you never can 
tell—which is the likelier, a national 
strike by the Churches, or by the trade 
unions and the Socialists ? 

R. Nico Oross. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


A PLEA FOR DOGS. 


Sir,—-As you have referred to this sub- 
ject in last week’s Inquirer, I beg leave 
to send you some publications of the 
Research Defence Society, which give the 
case on behalf of these experiments. It is 
certain, to my thinking, that certain ex- 
periments on dogs have been, and will be, 
necessary for the proper understanding of 
the diseases of man and the diseases of 
dogs. I do not doubt that the prevention 
of all experiments on dogs in this country 


would, in the long run, inflict, on man and 


on dogs in general, far more disease and 
far more death than it would avert. I will 
not trouble you with a long letter, But I 
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should like your readers to know that [ 
shall be happy, as Hon. Secretary of the 
Research Defence Society, to send these 
publications to anybody who will send me 
a postcard.—Yours, &¢., 
SrepHeNn Paget, Hon. Secretary, 
Research Defence Society, 
21, Ladbroke-syuare, London, W., 
July 30, 1913. 


Sir,—I gladly second Mr. Galsworthy’s 
noble appeal on behalf of dogs, and would 
suggest that in any amendment of the Vivi- 
section Act cats should be substituted for 
them: cruel by nature, they always tor- 
ture their prey before killing it, and where 
I am now writing the ground is often 
strewn with the torn remains of singing 
birds. I can now, within a few yards, lay 
my hands on four mangled little songsters, 
and night is rendered hideous with the 
yells of the savage beasts. I am a member 
of a provincial society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and if vivisection is 
necessary, spare the dogs before all other 
animals, and let cats take their place. 
Yours, &c., 

J. Morr. 

King’s Heath, July 27, 1918. 
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THE WELFARE OF THE BLIND. 


Srr,—Concerning the position of the 
blind and the various movements for their 
benefit, it has been thought desirable by 
some of those who are deeply interested 
in these affairs to support missioners in 
various centres who would take an interest 
in the spiritual as well as in the industrial 
welfare of the blind, not regarding them 
as an afflicted and an impotent but as a 
neglected and a misunderstood class. The 
object would be to bring about more 
actual happiness in their lives, a greater 
measure of vital consciousness, and a more 
intelligent and intelligible constitutional 
activity. This spiritual and intellectual 
force and influence would lead to practical 
expression. It is important, first, to find 
activity for the blind, and then to make 
their occupation remunerative. Later, 
funds would be provided, first for the blind 
who are aged and infirm, then support 
would be given for their home industries. 
A subsidising fund would have to be pro- 
vided in almost every case, that goods made 
by the blind could be put on the market 
upon equal terms with those made by 
sighted competitors. Any society for the 
blind would either find support for the 
establishment of local factories and shops, 
or for those already in existence. It would 
further aid training and industrial institu- 
tions, schools and hospitals. Often the 
blind will be most helped by little acts 
of carefulness on their behalf. The worker 
in this cause must not look to see the’ 
records of progress from the often deceitfu] 
signals of outward and flourishing success, 
He must humble himself for humble deeds. 
He must not desire the rich dishes, but 
rather, merely the crumbs of opportunity 
which fall from the table of the divine 
obligations of our common humanity. ~In | 
all work much must depend upon personal 
sacrifice and individual enterprise. Often 
associated institutional movements fail, 
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whilst some man or woman, working alone, 
may, by striving on from day to day, 
achieve in time some magnificent result, or 
at all events sow the seeds of coming good. 
A missioner devoting himself to the spiri- 
tual welfare and the intellectual conditions 
of the blind will rightly and wisely leave 
the administration of industrial insti- 
tutions, and the management of shops 
and factories, to those whose minds are 
specialised and more likely to be competent 
in the development of commercial and 
industrial undertakings. Something must 
be done for the blind who cannot work. 
For a faithful worker for their good it will 
be something if, day after day, he resolutely 
does something for the blind, and, if need 
be, spends his last penny in this com- 
passionate cause.—Yours, &c., 
EK. 8. Lane Buckianp. 
Derby, July 28, 1913. 


TERRITORIALS AT ALDERSHOT. 


Srr,—-I shall be grateful if you will give 
me the hospitality of your columns. to 
make it known that on Sunday, August 
17, I shall conduct services at Aldershot 
as representing the Manchester District 
Association of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Churches. The Territorials then in camp 
will have come from Manchester and 
neighbouring parts of Lancashire. In 
correspondence with the Brigade Majors it 
has been arranged that there shall be 
service at Bourley Camp in the morning at 
eleven, and at Frith Hill in the afternoon at 
three. I am also hoping to arrange for a 
meeting at each camp in the afternoon or 
evening of the day before, Saturday, Aug. 
16. By the courtesy ot the Officers Com- 
manding, due notice of these meetings will 
be given in Camp Orders. 

These visits to the Territorial Camps 
by ‘‘ ministers of the non-established 
churches ’’ are an experiment, to my part 
in which I look forward with great interest. 
I venture to appeal to any men from our 
Lancashire churches and Sunday schools 
who will be in camp at Aldershot at the 
time named, to meet me if possible on the 
Saturday, to help me in the task which I 
have willingly undertaken. I have already 
received cordial promise of assistance 
from a Colour-Sergeant who is lindly 
interesting himself in my visit.—Yours, &c. 

Denby AGATE. 

Dunham-road Parsonage, Altrincham, 

July 29, 1913. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE PROGRESS OF LIBERALISM. 


A Short History of English Liberalism. By 
W. Lyon Blease, London: T, Fisher Unwin, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Ir it ig true, as a well-known editor 
writes in the English Review for this month, 
that *‘ the intellectual life of the country 
ig on the side of Liberalism, since the 
idea of Liberalism is Idealism,’’ then Mr. 
Blease’s book, ‘A Short History of 
English Liberalism,’ ought to have a 
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great sale. It is much more than a 
cleverly written political pamphlet. It 1s 
practically a history of the progress of 
democratic principles, the record of their 
victories, their defeats, their ebb and flow 
during the last one hundred and fifty 
years. A better book to put into the 
hands of a young politician of any party 
could scarcely be found. It is extremely 
well done, and is by no means a mere 
glorification of the Liberal party. lt 
may be said that all political parties have 
their virtues, all their defects, and that all 
have illustrated occasions in the history 
of the race with real services to humanity. 
Mr. Blease is not slow to castigate the 
defects of the Liberal party in Parlia- 
ment, but his castigation is always from 
the point of view of one to whom demo- 
cratic ideas and principles are of more 
binding obligation than the servility of 
party ties. Liberalism, according to 
President Lincoln, is « government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.’’ 
That is Democracy from the political 
side. The ethical side was expressed by 
Theodore Parker in the words: ‘‘ De- 
mocracy meant not ‘I am as good as 
you are,’ but ‘ You are as good as I 
am.’’’ It believes in the common 
people, in their capacity for self-govern- 
ment, their natural instincts of justice and 
goodwill. According to Mr. Blease, the 
difference between the Liberal and the Con- 
servative is that the former is primarily 
concerned with the welfare and develop- 
ment of man as man, while the latter’s 
concern is first of all for a certain insti- 
tution called the State. The following 
is, perhaps, the most vital passage in the 
anthor’s conception of the two :— 

‘“The Tory looks down from the 
institution to the man, the Liberal up 
from the man to the institution. To 
the liberal, the State and all other 
institutions within it are things of flesh 
and. blood, they are so many expressions 
of human society, associations of human 
beings for their own human _ purposes. 
To the Tory, the institution is a machine, 
its efficient working is everything, and 
it is the duty of the individual to 
subordinate himself to that object, 
whether his own interest is served by 
it or not. The Liberal says, ‘ The State 
is made for man, and not man for the 
State.” The Tory reverses the dogma, 
and even when he pursues the good 
of individuals he pursues it rather in 
order to make them better soldiers or 
workers—that is to say, better servants 
of the State—than to make them better 
in themselves. Democratic government 
to the Liberal is an essential condition 
of the free growth of the soul. To the 
Tory, if he believes in it at all, it is a 
piece of efficient political machinery. 
‘ What use can the State make of this 
man?’ asks the Tory. ‘ What use can 
this man make of himself?’ asks the 
Liberal. The Tory theory is expressed. 
in terms of duties, the Liberal in terms 
of rights. The disposing mind is at the 
back of the one, the encouraging mind 
at the back of the other. The Tory 
finds the good of the individual in the 
strength of the State. The Liberal finds 
the strength of the State in the good of 
the individual.’’ 


Conservatives will probably enter a 


demurrer to this statement, and we are 
not just now concerned to defend it item 
by item. Fundamentally it is the recog- 
nition of a great truth, both of politics 
and religion, namely, that the thing best 
worth doing for man is the saving and 
developing of the individuality of man, 
and this not only for the man himself, but 
for the race. It is at the root of all hberty 
of thought and of all the struggles for 
political liberty. In the long run it leads 
to a sane and noble collectivism,in which 
the ideas of the individual and the State 
no longer stand over against each other in 
opposition, but unite in a higher concep- 
tion of both. 
J. W. 
—_<@—_—_— 


THE SCHOOLMEN OF 
HETERODOXY. 

The Arian Movement in England. By J. H. 
Colligan, M.A. Manchester University Press : 
Sherratt & Hughes. 33. 6d. net. 

Ir it is a necessity of history that 
theological polemics shall from time to 
time fill the minds of men, then it is a 
good fortune that the polemists should 
be such men as the ‘‘ Arians ’’ of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Colligan, who 
does not agree with their doctrine, writes 
with unmistakable admiration of thei 
‘“ careful and accurate scholarship,’’ and 
the debt we owe to them for beginning 
the work of liberalising English theology. 
Although he holds that ‘‘ the results of 
the movement were disastrous to Non- 
conformity,’’ he thinks that ‘‘ the value 
of their work has not been appreciated 
as it deserves.’’ The time has now come 
when it is possible to obtain a balanced 
judgment upon the movement, for the 
thought of our time has drawn off by a 
considerable distance from the field of 
interests that seemed all-important to 
Waterland and Clarke, to Watts and 
Taylor and Hopkins. The careful re- 
searches of Mr. Colligan, which fairly 
cover the whole subject, will provide 
important data whenever such a judg- 
ment is attempted. It is easy to see 
now that when the mighty flood of the 
great Revival was filling every bay and 
creek to the brink, and making new 
channels beyond, the Arian experiment 
in the re-statement of faith was a poor 
enough little backwash. It is not quite 
so easy to forget these large comparisons, 
and value the Arian effort for what it 
really was in its own time and place—an 
‘‘ attempt to free the pulpit from a tra- 
ditional phraseology that had grown 
obsolete and insincere.’’ It is a thousand 
pities, no doubt, that the scholasticism 
which was as true an inheritance from 
the Puritans as the spiritual fervour of 
evangelicalism, could not have blended 
with the latter to provide England with 
a liberalism of faith, instead of running 
itself to exhaustion and death through 
successive periods of emasculation and 
futility. For it is not till we come to the 


noble humanism of Priestley, and*the still. 


grander moral heights of Channing, that 
the after effects of the Movement gain 
significance for the larger life of the 
world ; and then, in both these cases, we 
are too far from the massive, profoundly 
rooted instinct of Catholic Faith, as the 
Christian consciousness, in spite of all 
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perturbations, has preserved it for the 
world, to feel that the liberalising move- 
ment had regained more than a fraction 
of what it had lost. But this very word 
** Catholic ’’ 


(the too dry) light, the courage. 
who do not like the name ‘‘ Catholic ”’ 


may learn that Whiston, who influenced 
Clarke, in 1715 formed a “‘ Society for 
Promoting Catholic Christianity ’’ (p. 33). 
Catholicism was a frequent watchword 
of these liberals (p. 62). In 1747 the 
Arians instituted a ‘‘ Catholic Christianity 


recalls us to admire what is 
really admirable—the candour, the dry 
People 
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Annie T. Oppenheim, 2s. 6d. net. 
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The Essex Hall Lecture for 1913: 
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Society ” (p. 107), and the recurrence of 
the word is the mark of a temper which 
was their finest distinction. Readers who 
wish to find side-lights on the develop- 
ment of our old congregations will note 
such points ; e.g., the term ‘‘ New Scheme 
Preachers ’* occurs at a most exciting 
place in the history of Hull Puritanism, 
and ¥ is interesting to find the phrase 
‘* New Scheme ”’ here in its Arian con- 
nection. 


The Cornhill Magazine, British Review, The 
Nineteenth Century, The Contemporary Review, 
The Vineyard, Review of Theology and Philo- 
sophy. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE BUILDERS OF THE WORLD’ 
IlI.—OvuRSELVES. 


I REMINDED you the other day of the 
saying of the Psalmist, “It is God who 


W. W. 
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THERE is always something attractive 
about an encyclopedia. It seems to open 
up such limitless opportunities of obtain- 
ing reliable and immediate information 
about everything under the sun, though, 
at the same time, its condensed statements 
are rather like descriptions in shorthand 
of the world’s wonders which we shall 
never have time to transcribe. The 
Everyman Encyclopedia, the seventh 
volume of which has just reached us 
(J. M. Dent & Sons, 1s. net), shares the 
limitations of all other encyclopedias in 
this respect, but it is nevertheless a valuable 
storehouse of useful knowledge issued in 
handy volumes at an absurdly low price, 
which should find a place in every library 
too small to house bulky works of refer- 
ence. How so much information on such 
a variety of subjects can be crowded into 
twelve small books is one of the marvels of 


just as He has allowed men the privilege 
of helping Him to make the world, so He 
has also given them power and freedom to 
make themselves. 

We can do much to change our bodies. 
We can strengthen them by good food, 
fresh air, plenty of water, and wise exer- 
cise. We may weaken them by living 
foolishly or wrongly. We can change our 
faces very much. When I was a child I 
knew a lady of whom at first sight people 
said, ““ How ugly she is!”’ But as soon 
as she began to talk, and her pleasant 
smile shone out, no one thought her ugly 
any longer. Notice the difference in the 
hands of a navvy and a pianist. The 
whole shape and character of them has 


has made us, and not we ourselves,” yet 


modern publishing with which we are grow- 
ing quite familiar, largely owing to Mr. 
J. M. Dent. It is estimated that the 
Encyclopedia, when complete, will con- 
tain more than six million words. The 
references are thoroughly comprehensive 
and up to date, and only the best available 
authorities have been consulted. 


THE Rey. Alex. Webster proposes to 
issue a volume entitled ‘‘ Memories of 
Ministry, with Selected Discourses and 
Prayers,’” in response to requests that 
have been made, if a sufficient number 
of subscribers is obtained. The dis- 
courses and prayers represent .the form 
and spirit of his work as preacher in 
Paisley, Perth, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
other places. The volume will contain 
two portraits of Mr. Webster, and will be 
published at 2s. 6d. net post free to sub- 
seribers. Application for copies should be 
made to Mr. George Stephen, Skene-street 
Church, Aberdeen. 

a a ener 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hawi :—The City of 

the Five Gates: James Rhoades, Ils. net. 

Messrs. ConsTABLE & Co, :—Ten More Plays 


of Shakespeare: Stopford A. Brooke. 7s. 6d. 
net, 


been altered by their work. 

But it is more especially of our inner 
selves, and what we can do with them, 
that I would speak now. This is what is 
meant by the building of character. St. 
Paul says that we are temples of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwells in us. 
He says, “I laid a foundation, which is 
Jesus Christ.” I think that means that 
his teaching was founded on the life and 
words of Jesus. Then he goes on to say 
that the men and women of Corinth to 
whom he was writing, and to whom he 
had given this foundation teaching, were 
each building on it, some using gold, 
others silver, or stones, wood, hay, or 
stubble; that just as fire would show 
what part of a house was built of stone 
and what of wood or rubbish, so a day of 
trial would come which would show how 
they had built themselves, would reveal 
their characters. 

How do we build character, the real 
self which will live when our bodies pass 
away ¢ Character is formed by our habits, 
and these are just acts and words and 
thoughts repeated. Thus every act, every 
word, yes, even every thought, is one of the 
bricks of which our character is being built ; 
and this soul of ours, the temple of God. 


Doctors tell us that every thought we 
think actually alters a tiny portion of our’ 
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brain, and makes it easier to think that 
kind of thought again. If we think a for- 
giving thought, it is easier to forgive next 
time. If we tell one lie, the next 1s easier , 
but if we speak the truth or act honestly 
it is easier to do so again. We all know 
that thoughts grow into words and deeds, 
and though sometimes we seem to act 
without thinking, I don’t believe 1t 1s 
often so. If we are always thinking 
kindly and lovingly of anyone, we are 
not very likely to do anything unkind to 
them, even when we act quickly. Any- 
how, it is quite certain that good thoughts 
grow into good actions and bad thoughts 
erow into bad actions, and, as I said 
before, these are building up your char- 
acter. : 

The building goes on just the same 
whether anyone else knows it or not. 
There was once a boy who found his 
teacher was not very sharp, and who 
managed nearly always to copy his sums. 
He thought it did not matter as no one 
found him out. But the time came for 
him to leave school. He heard of a good 
place in an office, and went after it. The 
master liked his look, and said he would 
try him. But, alas ! the very first accounts 
he was given to reckon were all wrong. 
There was no one to copy now, and he 
had never bwilt his sums into his head, so 
he was turned away in disgrace. Boys 
and girls are sometimes tempted to do 
things in secret which they would be very 
ashamed to have their mother, or anyone 
else know of, but the fact that no one 
knows of such habits makes no difference 
to the fact that they are changing those 
who do them. They are being built into 
their lives and will make them worse men 
or women in body and mind and soul. 

I said before that God had done us very 
great honour in letting us help to make 
His world; but see, He is letting us help 
to make something that will last longer 
than the churches and bridges, longer 
even than the mountains and the seas— 
our own spirits, which must last for ever in 
another world than this. 

It seems to me that it is a specially 
good time to think about this building 
of characters just when we are starting 
holidays. While you are at school you 
are being helped to form right habits, 
but in the holidays you are left more to 
yourselves so that you may build for 
yourselves. Now is your chance to make 
bricks of gold. One is thoughtfulness for 
others, which you are shaping when you 
try to make others happy in their holi- 
days, or when you gather up all your litter 
after a picnic, or refrain from tearing up 
roots or breaking plants. There is wn- 
selfishness, when you yield to others in 
the choice of a game or a walk. There is 
self-control, when you check yourself from 
gobbling down as much fruit or cake as 
you can get. There is industry, when you 
make up your mind to Jearn something 
of nature, it may be by collecting flowers, 
or stones or shells, or by sketching, or by 
only quietly watching. And there is per- 
severance, by keeping on with what you 
have started all through the holidays. 
There is cleanliness, too, for although no~ 
one who is worth anything is afraid of | 
dirtying his hands, that is no reason 
why they should be left dirty ; and there 
are cowrage and generosity, and many 
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others. Kvery time a good thought comes 
to tell you to say, or do, a good thing, 
obey it. And in order to bind all your 
character into a beautiful temple you 
must have love, as the mortar binds the 
bricks, while, like the plumb-line which 
the builders use to keep their wall quite 
straight, you must have truth. If you are 
not true in word and act your whole 


character is ruined. 


Have you ever read the story of the way 
the Jews of old rebuilt the wall of Jeru- 
salem, which had been broken down by 
In the Book of Nehemiah 
we are told that they built with one hand 
and held their spear or sword with the 
other, which means that all the while 
they had to be ready to fight the enemy 
That is 
how we must build. There are enemies 
round us who try to make us do wrong. 
But the worst enemies are those inside us, 
our own selfishness and laziness, which are 
always trying to stop us from building 
Nehemiah encouraged his builders 
by telling them, “‘ Our God shall fight for 
and that is our best encouragement 
If we try to build our lives with 
love, truth, purity, and courage, He will 


the heathen 2 


who was trying to stop them. 


well. 


. Us, 
to-day. 


help us. K. Davey. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 


NEWS. 


—— 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
LIBERAL RELIGION IN PARIS. 


[From our Spectra CorrESPONDENT. | 


THE Committee of the Congress suc- 
o 


ceeded in persuading the management of 


the Opera to give a special performance 


of Meyerbeer’s famous composition ‘‘ Les 


Huguenots ’’ during the week of the 
International meetings in Paris. Upwards 
of 300 delegates and visitors availed them- 
selves on Friday evening, July 18, of the 
opportunity of hearing a work interesting 
to all lovers of music, and appealing to 
Protestants in such a special way. Many of 
the party visited the Opera for the first time, 


and were impressed by the magnificence of 
the theatre and the richness of the mvise- 


en=scene. The opportunity of walking in 
the wonderful marble hall, or ‘‘ foyer,’’ 
between the acts, was thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and there were many meetings 
between members of the Congress from 
various lands, when friendly faces were 
espied among the assembled throng. The 
fine effects of the orchestra and chorus were 
much admired, and the principal parts of 
Raoul, Valentine, and the Queen were 
well sustained. The performance was 
extremely interesting, and not less inspir- 
ing than some of the most important 
sessions of the Congress. 


Ture Basis oF THE MoRAL Lire. 


On Saturday morning, July 19, the Rev. 
Dr. J. E. Carpenter presided over the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. The subject of 
the deliberations was ‘‘ The Basis of the 
Moral Life.’’ Pastor Paul Jaeger, of 
Friburg, was the first speaker. He de- 
clared that morality could not be founded 
upon any intellectual or esthetic basis, 
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The moral future of mankind depended on 
the absolute ideal that each human being 
had within him the idea of good. The 
speaker thought that this must ultimately 
rest upon a transcendental basis. 'he 
‘* Almighty Good’’ was the foundation 
of particular virtues. So that atheism 
could never give any sure support to the 
moral life. The next speaker was the Rev. 
Dr. Dodson, of St. Louis, who emphasised 
the need for the recognition of life as a 
process of growth. Morality, he thought, 
did not rest on any basis, but rather grew 
out of the nature of the constitution of 
man. He made a plea for the revision of 
our conception of the good. He desired 
to see more adequate recognition given to 
the place of physical and mental training 
by those who felt most urgently the need 
for moral training. The principles of 
morality were the principles of ordered 
living. The Pauline ideal of holiness was 
defective, Dr. Dodson thought, because 
it aimed at the destruction of a part of 
the personality. Those passions which 
represented for Paul ‘‘ this body of death ”’ 
were by no means to be destroyed, but 
simply brought into harmony and directed 
rightly. The Platonic ideal was superior 
to the Pauline; but Christianity had this 
great value—it revised the scale of ethical 
values and definitely gave the first place 
to the doctrine of love. It must be borne 
in mind, said the speaker, that life was not 
organised once for all. There must be 
continual readjustment as human know- 
ledge increased. 

The Rev. Dr. Tudor Jones said he 
wished to treat the question from the point 
of view of modern metaphysics. To do 
this he had to begin with humanity and 
with the nature of the individual. The 
error of materialistic thinkers was in for- 
getting that the sources from which the 
mind had been fed had their place in its 
present content. If the individual mind 
was regarded apart from all else, the result 
was an egoism such as that of Nietzsche. 
The neglect of the individual resulted in 
equal loss. The speaker thought that such 
norms as the laws of morality were inter- 
mediate between man and God. These 
laws were true of all and good for all. 
The objective ideals which operate in 
human life were of greater reality than 
visible objects. The duties of our station 
have to become moments in the life of 
consciousness. Such moments must be 
multiplied to give value to the virtues. 
These values rested ultimately in the 
Divine Being. So ethics has its roots in 
religion. The Rev. C. F. Dole, of Boston, 
objected to the opinion that there is no 
ultimate basis of morals. He declared that 
the innate sense of right and wrong was 
stronger than law or custom. He thought 
that the moral sense was as mysterious 
as the artistic, and only required enlighten- 
ing by the reason, which itself may err. 
The character was the unseen spring of 
moral action and of the utmost importance 
in the moral life. The moral man, con- 
cluded the speaker, acted out of his good- 
will, and each single action had its influ- 
ence on the future of the individual and of 
the race. 


Doties or Liperat Betievers. 
Professor Wilfred Monod spoke on the 


relations of liberal believers with orthodox 


principles in the faiths of India. 
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Christians. He said that there was a 
tendency among those who held closely to 
traditional views to declare that the 
thinkers who investigated the principles 
of the faith desired rather to put Chris- 
tianity in doubt than to practise it. Very 
frequently theology was confounded with 
religion. The idea of the Virgin-birth was 
confused with the principle of the Divinity 
of Christ, and the blood of Christ was 
confused with the doctrine of Redemption. 
Professor Monod mentioned the ridiculous 
and contradictory ideas often held on 
Scripture in’ orthodox circles. He closed 
with a plea for positive doctrines of faith 
among religious liberals; they were in 
danger, he said, of a merely negative 
position, fearing to affirm any great 
principles. oe 
M. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson followed with 
what was perhaps the most eloquent 
oration of the Congress. He spoke in an 
impassioned way of the relations of liberal 
believers with unbelievers. He declared = 
that the Protestants were not loved enough 
in France because they were not sufficiently 
understood. Protestantism had always AS 
been a force on the side of absolute liberty 
of reason and of conscience. Too often, 
continued M. Loyson, free-thinkers con- 
fused free thought with negation. Hu- 
manity stood in need of some positive 
affirmations on the subject of religion, 
because man continued to have his aspira- 
tions. The obligations of family and 
social life would always have their impor- 
tance, and he wished all could realise that 
the free-thinker, as such, had nothing to 
say in the last hours of life. Religion had 
revealed the joys of martyrdom, which had 
a value the modern world must not over- 
look. Above all, the speaker urged upon 
his hearers the need of boldness in declaring 
their liberal views. Protestant liberalism 
must be a missionary religion, if it would 
save the religious sentiment for humanity, 
as he believed it could. To free-thinkers 
he would say the word ‘‘ higher’’; to 2 
Liberal Protestants ‘‘ further.’’ 


CoNTACT BETWEEN EAST AND West. 


The subject was continued in the after~ 
noon by a contribution from Dr. Carpenter, 
who spoke on the relations of Liberal 
Christians with the adherents of the Brah- 
manical and Buddhist faiths. He said 
that the modern Christian was in a position 
analogous to that of the Christian in the 
Karly Church who came into contact with 
Greek philosophy. Justin was able to 
describe Jesus as the Socrates of Palestine, 
and many parallels were found between ea 
Christian and heathen thought. So to-day 
we were finding many fine and noble 
A religion, Z 
the speaker urged, should be judged by the | 
best it was capable of producing, and not 
by the worst. It was as unfair to judge 
Indian religion by the Hindu cultivator as 
it would be to judge Christianity by the 
Calabrian peasant. Such teachers as Pas- 
cal, Channing and Kabir were truer- As 
representatives of their respective faiths. ie 
The great religious principles which had 
been evolved in India ought never to be 
under-estimated in order to prove the 
superiority of Christianity. It should 


= 


rather be the task of students to discover os 
how far they have ministered to the a 
advance of the different races of men. Dr. - eee 
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Carpenter proceeded to show the high moral 
value of the precepts of Buddhism. These, 
he thought, should not be set aside simply 
because foreign, but valued highly as con- 
tributions to universal religion. In con- 
clusion, the speaker thought that there 
were many things in each religion which 
could not be shared with the others. Each 
had its own province and its own leaders. 
But there could be partnership in joint 
enterprises of philanthropy which should 
uplift mankind; and there must be 
mutual effort to understand and appreciate 
one another. He rejoiced because of the 
evidence that there was a common reason 
and a common affection in all the nations, 
and he was sure that there was a sanctuary 
for each in the great cathedral of humanity. 


Our ReELations wir IsLAm. 

Dr. Montet, of Geneva, spoke of our 
relations with those of the Mahommedan 
faith. He showed how the interest of 
Kurope had been concentrated on Islam 
recently by the war of Italy in Tripoli and 
of the Balkan States with Turkey. He 
thought our lack of knowledge of 
Mahommedanism was the greatest bar 
to our understanding of the EHastern ques- 
tion. We ought to have more respect for 
the great theistic faith which had spread 
religion far and wide in the world. He 
rebutted the threefold accusation that 
Islam had no morals, no mysticism, and 
no power of becoming a universal religion. 
He emphasised its amelioration of the 
morality of savage tribes, and the 
superiority of its attainments, in some 
respects, to those of Christianity. He 
showed how in Persia and in India its 
mysticism had profoundly influenced the 
hfe and thought of the people. And he 
urged that its success as a missionary re- 
ligion in many lands tended to prove its 
adaptability as a universal faith. He 
thought that because of its stern opposition 
to the cult of saints, and because of the 
purity of its theistic conceptions, it was 
nearer in many respects to liberal Chris- 
tianity than certain branches of orthodox 
Christendom. 

Mr. Kamaluddin, of Lahore, India, con- 
tinued the discussion as a representative 
of the liberal side of Islam. He thought 
the worst enemy of Islam was the prejudice 
which had its origin in ignorance of its 
principles. The universalism of his faith 
was shown in the words of the Koran: 
‘* All praise and glory to the God of all 
countries and of all peoples.’? The funda- 
mental principles of Islam were those of 
obedience to God and benevolence to men. 
Neither ritual nor doctrine were essential 
to true religion, but holiness of life. The 
speaker thought that the principles of the 
Muslim faith fitted it to become the Uni- 
versal Religion. The Rev. A. M. Knapp 
concluded the discussion on this subject. 
He desired to see an energetic develop- 
ment of the missionary work on the part 
of Liberal Christians. So many mis- 
sionaries were tactless and unintelligent. 
There was scope for those who were trained 
to appreciate the difficulties of working 
amid different races. A knowledge of 
ethnology was required, as well as of theo- 
logy. He urged the selection of men of 
great ability for this work in Japan, and 
other countries where modern thought 
was making its way. 


An important speaker whose address had 
to be postponed from the morning to the 
afternoon session on Saturday, was the 
Rabbi Germain Lévy, whose subject was 
‘<The Divine Emotion.’’ This, he said, 
was the sentiment that lifts us to the highest 
and inspires whatever is pure and good in 
life. It was expressed in the idea of the 
Logos of the ancients, and it was mani- 
fested by the search for truth which exists 
in our day, as well as by all artistic and 
religious inspiration. With their Messianic 
Hope the Jews had guarded their ‘‘ divine 
emotion,’’ in spite of all their sufferings. 
This sentiment was by no means to be 
destroyed; for it was the kernel and 
driving force of all religion. Criticism 
ought to be respectful in the face of this 
emotion, which was the supreme thing in 


life. 


Retigious LIBERTY IN THE MopERN 


WORLD. 


Professor Lee McCollester, of Tufts 
College, U.S.A., discussed the work and 
place of Religious Liberalism in past 
times and in the present day. He showed 
that the object of all religious effort was 
to put men in possession of the spiritual 
forces of the universe. To this end the 
beliefs of one age had to give way with the 
progress of time. Religious faith had to 
renew itself eternally by becoming free 
from fettering dogmas. Dr. Lhotzky, of 
the Hungarian Unitarian Church,: then 
spoke. He showed that Jesus had no 
doctrine, and desired none, but approved 
a state of the soul which could be called 
‘* the life in God.’’ The contradiction of 
this true Gospel created the doctrines of 
the early Christian Church, which had 
since enslaved humanity. It was the work 
of Religious Liberals to lead men back to 
this principle of Jesus. 

Signor Romolo Murri, a member of the 
Italian Parliament, followed with an 
eloquent speech in his native tongue. He 
declared that religious unity in the Roman 
Catholic sense of the word was absolutely 
impossible, because liberty was necessary 


| for true unity. Modern life demanded 


liberty before all things, alike in the social, 
political: and religious spheres. This was 
a demand of the conscience : men could not 
live without liberty any more than they 
could live without religion. The Church 
had failed because she aimed, not at a 
unity of service, but at a unitorm inter- 
pretation of divine things. Thus she had 
mutilated the consciences of men. But 
in Italy, in opposition to Catholicism, there 
was arising a love of freedom which must in 
the future break all bonds. He liked to 
think that Rome, which gave her law to 
the world, would yet stand supreme as the 
centre of free religion. Professor Schnitzer, 
of Munich, a modernist Catholic, then 
spoke. He declared that in the tyrannical, 
imperial Catholicism of the present day 
there is an element definitely opposed to 
Christianity. The Rev. William Sullivan 
followed. He desired, he said, to deter- 
mine the place the liberal movement 
would occupy in the history of religion, 
He found three points of appeal in the 
movement. It had a corporal unity, and 
was held together by a principle of agree- 
ment. It was in the traditional succession 
of the Christian Church, and took its rites 
from earlier times. And, like every true 


‘the conflict. 


Church, it was founded upon a spiritual 
passion. 

An important contribution to the dis- 
cussion was made by Miss Maud Petre, the 
friend and biographer of the late Father 
Tyrrell. She declared that if the Catholic 
Church was to endure, it could not continue 
to exclude modern thought entirely from 
its view. She thought that the desire for 
liberty was often exaggerated ; most men 
desired to obey. But there was, she main- 
tained, a kind of obedience which ought 
not to be demanded, and too often the 
Church asked that of her sons. The 
speaker emphasised the difference between 
military and spiritual obedience. The 
latter ought not to be blindly and im- 
plicitly asked or given. And yet there 
was another sense in which spiritual 
obedience was more rigorous than mili- 
tary obedience. That was because it went 
deeper into the springs of life, embracing 
the whole being. 

Professor Ehrhardt, of Paris, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Religious Liberty and the State.’’ 
He declared that the idea of tolerance had 
triumphed completely in the modern world. 
Where it was not yet realised in fact there 
were signs that its victory must terminate 
There were some religious 
people who looked for a new union of 
Church and State, but he thought this 
principle opposed to political liberty. 
There must be, he said, an entire separa- 
tion between religion and politics. He did 
not mean that he agreed with the ten- 
dency to take refuge in a purely inward 
religion. He thought that was a mistaken 
view of religion. The state must be free 
from the control of organised religion, as 
religion must be free from the control of 
the state. But there must be no with- - 
drawal of religious minds from the active 
round of life. Men could only fulfil their 
civic and social duties by the inspiration 
of religion. Only religion could give a soul 
to our civilisation. 

Fraulein Barth, L.Th., of Frankfort, 
spoke next, on the place of religion iw the 
schools. She thought that attempts to 
teach children the inner mysteries of re- 
ligion were bound to fail. Mysticism was 
not wanted in school life, but rather definite 
scientific instruction in the principles of 
morality. Religion should be imparted 
in early life as other subjects were, and it 
need not be feared that in later years the 
instruction would prove to be in vain. 
The last speaker of the day was Signor 
Stefano, an Italian ex-priest. He made an 
appeal to the Congress “for some mis- 
sionary work to be done in Italy. He told 
of the hundreds of priests in his country 
who sympathise with modernist ideals, but 
who lack the means to take a definite stand 
for the free faith. He longed forsomethine 
to be done to help his countrymen to attain 
religious liberty. ‘ ete 


ConGcress SERVICE AT THE ORATOIRE, 


A crowded congregation assembled on 
Sunday morning, J uly 20, in the Church of 
the Oratoire. The devotional portion of 
the service was conducted by the ministers 
of the church, Pastors Roberty, Viénot 
and Monod. The text of the sermon was 
taken from Micah vi. 8, and its three 
clauses were expounded respectively in 
French, German, and English. Pastor. 
André Bertrand, of Castres, spoke on the | 
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clause, ‘‘ Do justly.’’ He said that the 
prophet had seen the importance of 
morality in religion. It was indeed the 
beginning of the religious life. But a 
faithful observance of moral standards led 
to something higher than morality. It 
was the initiation into that service of 
God which was the full life of religion. 
Pastor Traub, of Dortmund, followed with 
an exposition of the clause, ‘‘ Love mercy.”’ 
He showed how the German Bible differed 
from the French and English in reading, 
‘* Exercise love,’ which the preacher 
thought represented more fully the pro- 
phet’s meaning. There were three degrees 
in the fulfilment of the behest of his text. 
The first was satisfied by kindness to 
others; the second was represented by 
that great principle of Christian charity 
which had its source upon Calvary; and 
the third recognised love as the fulfilment 
of the supreme law of life. The preacher 
took for illustration the history of the great 
hospital of Paris, the Hotel-Dieu. Formerly 
deeds of mercy were done there to gain 
merit, to receive rewards in a future life. 
But now its ministrations were carried out 
from the pure love of humanity, without 
hope of reward on earth or in heaven. By 
the exercise of such love we could find 
our way from all our narrow dogmatisms 
to the true religious spirit, the spirit which 
took Jesus to Calvary. The last of the 
_ three preachers was the Rev: Dr. Bisbee, 
of Boston, whose text was, ‘‘ Walk humbly 
with thy God.’’ He declared that the 
fundamental principle of the religious life 
was the existence of God. And yet each 
man had his own conception of divinity, 
and in a certain sense made his own God. 
The higher the idea of God anyone 
possessed, the better for his moral life. 
The character depended on'the nature of 
the object of worship. So no one must be 
content to adore less than the highest, 
in order that he might receive the fullest 
possible development of character. 

On Sunday afternoon a party of 

members of the Congress visited the 
Library of the Protestant Historical Society 
and inspected some of the interesting 
manuscripts and rare books which the 
hbrary contains. The party then accom- 
panied Professor Bonet-Maury on a pil- 
grimage in the Paris of the Martyrs. They 
went first to the Place Maubert, where 
many martyrdoms have taken place, 
including that of Etienne Dolet, whose 
statue now stands there. The “ pilgrims ”’ 
then proceeded by the facade of Notre 
Dame, which was another place of martyr- 
dom, to the Place des Gréves, where several 
martyrs suffered, on the site of the present 
embankment. At all these points Pro- 
fessor Bonet-Maury gave interesting his- 
torical details. At the close of the pil- 
_grimage a brief meeting was held under 
the presidency of Dr. Tudor Jones. The 
Rey. Dendy Agate proposed, and Professor 
Philemon Moore seconded, a cordial reso- 
lution of thanks to Professor Bonet- 
Maury for conducting the party. This was 
supported by Mr. A. Bunker, who is a 
descendant of the Huguenot family of de 
Bon-Coeur. 


MonuMENT TO PERE HYACINTHE. 


An interesting function took place on 
Sunday afternoon in the cemetery of Pére 


ea 


la Chaise. This was the unveiling of a 
memorial to Pere Hyacinthe, in the presence 
of a large and deeply moved company of 
people. MM. Ferdinand Buisson, de 
Pulligny, and Signor Murri expressed 
sentiments of the greatest love and admira- 
tion for the distinguished leader. The Rev. 
William Sullivan said that, as an American, 
he was glad to say a word in honour of 
Pére Hyacinthe, on behalf of the country 
with which the great man had the closest 
and the tenderest association of his life, 
through his devoted and brilliant wife. 
Because of Pere Hyacinthe’s courage in the 
freedom of the spirit, he proceeded, we 
bowed our heads before his memory. 
Because he knew how to keep the spirit of 
religion when his old beliefs had collapsed ; 
because he could remain religious though 
disillusioned ; because he knew how to be 
a rebel against an unjust authority and 
yet not insubordinate to the voice 
of his highest conscience, it was right that 
Pére Hyacinthe should have a place among 
the spiritual leaders of humanity. Mr. 
Sullivan reminded his hearers that when 
we commemorated a great man our eyes 
should be fixed upon the future, as well as 
upon the past. We venerated his memory 
in the hope that his example and his life 
would create others, noble, courageous, 
ideal as he was. The speaker was sure 
that while his body slept, his spirit would 
breathe upon those who refused to consent 
to be slaves, and would inspire them with 
an enthusiasm for the future such as filled 
his own breast and made him large and 
magnanimous in heart. ~ 


Peace MEETING. 


The delegates gathered in the Church of 
the Foyer de Ame on Sunday evening, 
July 20, to discuss the possibilities of 
International Peace. Pastor Wagner pre- 
sided, and he was supported on the platform 
by numerous distinguished members of the 
Congress. The chairman expressed his 
gratitude for the different meetings which 
had been held, and declared he found each 
one a kind of Agapé, where each brought 
his offering to the common store. His 
contribution at this meeting should be 
the idea that in our day war and the pre- 
paration for war was an anachronism. 
He thought that in a certain sense we were 
troglodytes even in the twentieth century. 
It was true we illuminated our caves with 
electricity, and often decorated them 
superbly. But frequently we forgot that 
we were brothers. We must talk together 
for our mutual good; we must recognise 
that the good-will required from a Chris- 
tian should include all humanity within 
its scope. 
possible between the nations. 

The following speaker was Pastor Heine, 
a member of the German Reichstag, who 
declared that the future happiness and 
prosperity of the various peoples of the 
earth must largely depend on their amic- 
able relations one with another. He and 
his friend Pastor Wagner had often had 
disputes, but they discussed the questions 
at issue without coming to blows. That 
was necessary in national as well as in 
personal questions. He recognised that 
each nation had its interests, and had to 
work out its destiny. But might could not 
make right, any more for a nation than 
for an individual. National altruism was 


Then disputes would be im- 
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as necessary and as praiseworthy as that 
of individuals. He desired that from the 
highest to the lowest men should work in 
the cause of peace, to save the shedding of 
blood. He declared that the Germans as 
a people desired no strife, above all with 
the French. He deprecated the Chauvin- 
ism on both sides. If only these two 
countries could understand one another a 
great work would have been accomplished 
for peace and progress. 

President Starr Jordan, of Stanford 
University, was the next speaker. He 
referred to the time in which we live as an 
age of science, of civilisation, and of busi- 
ness. Yet he saw the three great nations 
of Europe engaged in a race for superiority 
of armaments, a process at once un- 
scientific, uncivilised, and unbusinesslike. 
He desired to see. an entente-cordiale 
established between the nations of Europe, 
such as existed between the members of the 
different races in American cities. 

Pastor Wilfred Monod then spoke of the 
Balkan war, mentioning with approval the 
suggestion of Ruskin that a declaration of 
war should be the signal for the women of 
the world to wear mourning. There was 
urgent need, he thought, for the proletariat 
to hurl its organised forces against a jingo 
Government. He had seen a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ Republicans, the Church wants 
war.’’ This could not be truly said to-day, 
though it might have been in the past. 
The various countries of Europe were 
ranged in alliances, quite irrespective of the 
religious views of the majority of their 
peoples. 
a most difficult principle, for sometimes 
those who shouted loudest for a war in the 
name of their country had turned out to 
be the greatest enemies of their country. 
He thought that the Hague Conference was 
destined to achieve a great work for the 
peace of the world. 

The Rev. Dr. Carpenter followed with a 
practical suggestion for work in favour of 
peace. He told of the Anglo-German 
federation of churches, which had its origin 
in the visit of German pastors to England 
organised by Mr. Allen Baker five years ago. 
On the return visit of the English clergy 
to Germany, the Kaiser himself had spoken 
in favour of peace. There was now an 
Association with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at the head of its English branch, in 
which many thousands of members were 
earnestly working for peace. Such efforts 
were possible on a larger scale—they should 
be international. The cultivation of uni- 
versal amity should in the future make all 
war impossible. Dr. Martin Rade, of Mar- 
burg, who was the next speaker, said that 
he was one of those who had taken part in 
the English visit in favour of peace. He 
thought the work of peacemaker was a 
necessary department of the work of any 
Church. No gain could possibly come to 
any people from war. He then referred to 
the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine by Ger- 
many. His attitude was sympathetic 
to France, but one felt that the tension 
in the meeting was almost painful. He 
admitted that if he had been French he 
would have felt this conquest bitterly. 
But he thought it ought not to prevent 
any sort of understanding between the two 
countries. He referred to a book he 
had seen in Paris, on the ‘‘ Partition of 
France,’’ which professed to be trans- 


The speaker found patriotism — 
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lated from the German. But he was sure 
no sane German had ever written such 
nonsense. He thought the Germans liked 
the French, and appreciated them; at 
least, much more than the French did the 
Germans. M. Rousseau, of Bordeaux, 
reviewed the different practical efforts 
that might be made on behalf of peace. 
He believed in the work of local and inter- 
national peace societies. He thought visits 
of the clergy, of teachers, and others, 
were extremely valuable in educating public 
opinion. The scandalous methods of the 
newspapers in both countries must be 
opposed by the refusal of serious men and 
women to buy their issues. Finally he 
spoke of the support all could give to the 
authority of the Peace Conference of The 
Hague. In closing the meeting, M. Wag- 
ner said that he was reminded of President 
Roosevelt’s attitude to the different men 
he met. If it wasa workman, a cowboy, a 
lawyer or a soldier, he always felt what a 
fine man he was. So it was in regard to 
foreign races; when M. Wagner met a 
German, an American, or an Englishman, 
he felt what fine men came from the dif- 
ferent quarters of the earth. 


EXcuRSION TO CHANTILLY. 


On Monday morning the delegates 
assembled at the Gare du Nord to take the 
train for Chantilly. On arrival there the 
ladies of the party drove in brakes to the 
Chateau, while the men walked through 
the wood. ‘he wonderful building and its 
contents were much admired, especially, 
perhaps, the chapel with its sixteenth 
century inlaid woodwork. In the library, 
too, attention was given to the Psalter of 
St. Louis, which dates from the year 1214. 
After admiring the paintings and bronzes 
in the various galleries, the party wandered 
over the grounds, which are partly laid out 
in the style of Versailles. 

In the evening the delegates assembled 
at the Hotel Lutetia for the closing 
session of the Congress, which took the 
form of a banquet. Dinner was followed 


by various speeches on the work of the 


Congress, and the future of the liberal 
religious movement in the various coun- 
tries represented. MM. Wagner, Viénot, 
and P. H. Loyson spoke on behalf of France, 
and Messrs. Otto, Gerold and Traub repre- 
sented Germany. Dr. Wendte and the 
Rabbis Wise and Kriss voiced the thanks 
of America to France for her hospitality, 
while Dr. Carpenter and the Rev. C. 
Moxon said a few words in the name of 
the English delegates. It was at a very 
late hour when the guests dispersed, thus 
bringing to an end the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Progress. 


THE JOHN POUNDS HOME. 


THE annual public meeting and sale of 
work at the John Pounds Home, Southsea, 
took place on Thursday afternoon, July 
24, in the Home. The chair was taken by 
Mrs. Pollard, wife of Rear-Admiral Pollard, 
and there was a good attendance, between 
40 and 50 people being present. Mrs. 
Pollard, who has the ready wit and pleasant 
humour of an Irishwoman, spoke most 
warmly of the good work the Home was 
doing, and the great need there was for it. 
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She especially mentioned a case in which 
she was herself interested. She had asked 
for admission for a girl who had a drunken 
mother and bad home. The girl was taken, 
did well in the Home, and, after being in 
service for two or three years, married, 
and is now a happy wife and mother. Mrs. 
Pollard begged that such cases may be 
multiplied, and earnestly asked for more 
support from Portsmouth people. 

The secretary’s report was then read, 
and Mrs. Rogers spoke especially to the 
mistresses present and to those who may 
wish to take girls. She pointed out that 
the Home did not profess to send out 
trained servants, that, under present con- 
ditions, being impossible. The girls were 
taught rudimentary household work, and 
personal cleanliness, were neatly and suit- 
ably dressed and sent to their situations 
with some knowledge of domestic service. 
It was not possible in the time they were 
at the Home to entirely eradicate the faults 
of their early training, often in bad sur- 
roundings, but earnest efforts were made to 
strengthen their characters and to uplift 
them. The John Pounds Home must 
never be compared to an orphanage or 
home as usually understood; it met an 
entirely different want. Remembering all 
this, she asked of the mistresses patience. 
The treasurer’s report was then read by 
Mrs. Carling, Mr. Cooper being unavoidably 
absent. She was glad to say that, although 
a small one, there was a balance to the 
good this year and there were more sub- 
scribers. 

Miss Edmonds, secretary to the Ports- 
mouth branch of the National Union of 
Women Workers, also spoke of the good 
work she knew the Home was doing. 

She was followed by Mrs. Malcolm, one 
of the lady Guardians for Portsmouth, 
who expressed the wish that the town had 
many more such Homes, where girls could 
be sent for training when leaving school. 
There were hundreds needing it, and the 
John Pounds Home was the only institu- 
tion to meet such a need. 

The Rev. G. W. Thompson proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Pollard and the 
other speakers, which was seconded by Mr. 
Penhaligon, a gentleman from London, 
who said that at the present time he had 
in his service a John Pounds girl and had 
never had a better servant. 

Mrs. Pollard then declared the sale 
open and asked those present to buy freely. 
At the close of the evening most of the 
goods were sold, and there was also a 
rummage sale in the garden. About £22 
was realised; this included several small 
sums from friends. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

THE Twentieth Universal Peace Congress 
will take place at The Hague from Monday, 
August 18, to Saturday, August 23. This 
is peculiarly appropriate, as the opening 
of the Peace Palace has been fixed for this 
year. The Congress is under the patronage 
of H.R.H. Prince Henry of the Nether- 
lands, Duke of Mecklenburg, and the 
Committee of Honour includes representa- 
tives of the Government, the highest 
authorities on international law, repre- 
sentatives of the different religions, and 
leading men in trade and science, 'The 


preparatory committee consists of over 200 


members. The Congress will last exactly 
a. week, and such subjects will be dis- 
cussed as international law, the enforce- 
ment of sanctions in international law by 
international police force, the power of the 
Press on behalf of peace, commercial 
rivalry and international relations, and 
the limitation of armaments. The organ- 
isers have tried to avoid a too-lengthy 
programme, and to render the sessions im- 
portant by the choice of the subjects dis- 
cussed and the personalities of the speakers, 
who inclade Mr. Norman Angell, M. Yves 
Guyot, Professor Quidde, M. Van Vollen- 
hoven, and others. Various receptions 
will be given to the delegates in the course 
of the week, and on Friday and Saturday 
excursions will be made to Delft and 
Amsterdam, where the party will be 
welcomed by the municipal authorities. 
Application for membership should be 
made to Dr. 8. Baart de la Faille, Trea- 
surer of the Congress, The Hague, Koning- 
innegracht 86. Faas 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


A FORECAST OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
MEETING. — 


Tue British Association will meet at 
Birmingham for the fifth time on Sep- 
tember 10. The first Birmingham meet- 
ing was in 1839, nine years after the 
Association was established. The Rev. 
W. Vernon Harcourt was then President, 
and the attendance numbered 1,438. 
The second meeting was held ten years. 
later, when the muster was consider- 
ably smaller, the third, a more successful 
one, in 1865, and the fourth in 1886, 
two years after the visit of the Associa- 


‘tion to Montreal, when the President 


was Sir J. William. Dawson, F.R.S., 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
University. This was one of the best 
meetings the Association had ever had, 
and the attendance was 2,453. There 
is reason to suppose that the forth- 
coming meeting will be even larger, and 
that the very attractive programme 
which has been arranged wilt draw 
upwards of 3,000 members. Sir Oliver 
Lodge will act as President. His ad- 
dress will be awaited with much curio- 
sity, especially as it is Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
intention, at present, to take a wide 
and philosophical survey of the position 
of science in general, and to deal inci- 
dentally with the existence and func- 
tions of the ether of space—a subject of 
considerable fascination from other points 
of view than that of strict science. In 
addition to the festivities which always 
take place in connection with such 
gatherings, there will be two evening. 
discourses, on Friday, September 12, 
and Tuesday, September 16; the first 
by Sir Henry H. Cunynghame, K.C.B., 
on ** Explosions in Mines and the Means 
of Preventing Them,’’? the second by 
Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.83, -who 
will deal with ‘‘ Missing Links among 
Extinet Animals.’ Five lectures will 
also be given at the Digheth Institute 
for citizens who are not members of the 
Association as follows :—‘‘ The Deecora- 
tive Art of Savages,’ by Dr. A. C. 
Haddon, F.R.S.; ‘‘ The Panama Canal,” 
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by Dr. Vaughan Cornish; ‘‘ Heredity 
in Relation to Man,’’? by Dr. Leonard 
Doncaster; ‘‘ The Microscopic Struc- 
ture of Metals,’ by Dr. W. Rosenhain ; 
and ‘‘ Radio-Activity,”’ by Dr. F. 
Soddy, F.R.S. The presidents of the 
various sections will be Dr. H. F. Baker, 
F.R.S. (Mathematical and Physical Sec- 
tion), Prof. W. Palmer Wynne, F.R.S. 
(Chemistry); Prof. Edmund J. Gar- 
wood (Geology); Dr. H. F. Gadow, 
F.R.S. (Zoology); Dr. H. N. Dickson 
(Geography), the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A. (Economic Science and Statistics), 
Prof. Gisbert Kapp (Engineering), Sir 
Richard Temple (Anthropology), Dr. F. 
Gowland Hopkins, F.R.S. (Physiology), 
Miss Ethel Sargant (Botany), Prof. T. B. 
Wood (Agriculture), and Prof. E. H. 
Griffiths (Educational Science). In the 
latter section a discussion on the function 
of the modern university in the State will 
probably attract a good deal of atten- 
tion, as the heads of the newer uni- 
versities, including Sir Oliver Lodge, 
have promised to take part. Under the 
section of Economic Science and Statis- 
tics, the cost of living, inland waterways, 
and trade unions in relation to profit- 
sharing and co-partnership will be dis- 
cussed, among those who have promised 
to read papers being Lord Shuttleworth 
and Sir J. P. Griffith, while Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and Sir J. Brunner are 
expected to speak on the subject. Miss 
Sargant, the first lady to act as President 
over any section in the history of the 
Association, will deal in her address with 
the subject of plant embryology. 


eee 
The scholarship of £20 recently offered 


for competition at Willaston School has 
been won by H. M. Wilson. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 


news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 


editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 


meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Bradford.—Under the will of the late Mrs. 
M. R. Mullineaux, legacies amounting to £180 
have been received for the benefit of the 
Chapel-lane chapel and school. During her 
lifetime Mrs. Mullineaux presented an American 
organ to the school in memory of her only son 
Harold, and was a diligent supporter of Unit- 
arian work in Bradford and district. 

Kidderminster: The late Miss Stooke.— 
We regret to announce the death of Miss 


Selina Stooke, an active member of the New - 


Meeting House, which took place at Brook- 
dale, Blakebrook, on Sunday, July 19. Miss 
Stooke belonged to an old Kidderminster 
family, which originally hailed from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath. For three generations 
they had resided in Kidderminster, and had 
been closely identified with the New Meeting 
Church. Miss Stooke was for many years a 
devoted Sunday-school teacher. She ren- 
dered service as one of the secretaries of the 
Clothing Committee. In conjunction with the 
jate Mrs. William Talbot she organised the 


Mothers’ Meeting, and for thirty years rendered 
valuable service in the carrying on of these 
useful institutions. During the pastorate of 
the Rey. E. D. Priestley Evans she presented 
to the congregation The Manse, at Shortheath, 
as the future residence of the minister. When 
the present pastor, the Rev. J. E. Stronge, set 
on foot the scheme for erecting a Congrega- 
tional Hall, Miss Stooke headed the list with 
a generous Contribution, which gave a stimulus 
to the undertaking, and largely helped to carry 
it to a successful issue. In the wider spheres 
of public activities Miss Stooke took a useful 
part. For fifteen years she rendered useful 
service as a guardian of the poor, not only at 
the meetings of the House Committee and 
Board of Guardians, but in the wards of the 
institution. On Sunday evening, at the con- 
clusion of the service at the New Meeting 
Church, the senior warden, Mr. H. Winbury, 
moved the following resolution :—‘‘ The New 
Meeting congregation, assembled on Sunday 
evening, July 20, hereby record their sense 
of the great loss they have sustained in the 
passing away, from this life, of their friend 
and fellow-worshipper, Miss Stooke. They 
voice their gratitude for the many years they 
have been privileged to worship and work 
with their generous and devoted friend, whose 
memory will be treasured, and whose influence 
will long remain in the lives of many who owe 
much to her fostering care. To Miss Finch, her 
devoted friend, and to the Misses Coleman, her 
nieces, they express their great sympathy in 
their irreparable loss.’’ The motion was 
seconded by the junior warden, Mr. A. G. 
Hopkins, and carried in silence, the whole 
congregation standing. The funeral took place 
on Wednesday afternoon, the body being laid 
to rest in the family grave in the Nonconformist 
Cemetery. The first portion of the service was 
held at the New Meeting House, the Rev. J. E. 
Stronge officiating. 


London: Brixton.—Mr. T. H. Terry pre- 
sided over a large gathering at Brixton, on 
Thursday, July 24, and expressed the regret 
of those present that Dr. and Mrs. Cressey 
had decided to return to America. That con- 
gregation had found in them excellent friends, 
and would miss their genial presence. As it 
would have been thoughtless to give anything 
bulky, in view of their voyage, he called upon 
Master Leslie Wright to present to Dr. and 


Mrs. Cressey a purse of gold. This was fol-. 


lowed by the presentation by Miss Evelyn 
Ballantyne of a bouquet to Mrs. Cressey, and 
an illuminated address, as a memorial more 
lasting than gold. The Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie said a few words on behalf of the 
London ministers. Both Dr. and Mrs. Cressey 
had identified themselves with the work in 
London. They were.held in the deepest 
regard, and all would regret that their inti- 
mate friendship must cease. He had known 
that congregation a long time, and he hoped 
they would show the greatest possible testi- 
mony to Dr. Cressey’s ministry by seeing to 
it that none of its good work was weakened. 
Dr. Cressey, who was deeply touched by the 
addresses, and by the gifts that had been 
made, said that during his six years’ ministry 
he had become deeply attached to the English 
people. Sometimes he had been pained by 
what English people said of America, and, 
vice versa, by what Americans had said of 
England. It would be one of his privileges 
to help remove such misunderstandings, for if 
there were two nations in the world justified 
in saying that they could promote the world’s 
peace, they were England and America. It 
was with the greatest regret that Mrs. Cressey 
and he left that church, and said good-bye to 
them all. Mrs. Cressey added a few words 
of thanks and appreciation. 


London: Finchley.—The Rev. Basil Martin, 


M.A., when in Hereford was president of a 
Jarge and successful men’s adult school. 
anxious to start a school in North Finchley 


He is 


this autumn, and former adult school members 
now living in this district, and others interested 
in the movement, are asked to communicate 
with Chas. E. H. Carrington, secretary, North- 
West London Adult School Federation, 11, 
Willifield-way, Hendon, N.W. 


London Lay Preachers’ Union.—At_ its 
meeting on Monday, July 28, a conference 
took place on the experiences of members in 
their open-air work. The president, Mr. 
Fyson, opened the discussion, giving hints 
upon various matters of importance in connec- 
tion with the work. Audiences, he said, might 
be roughly divided into three classes: Firstly, 
those who came to “‘ take a rise’’ out of 
the religious speaker; secondly, the hostile 
orthodox ; and, thirdly, the intelligent people 
who were alienated from the orthodox faiths 
with which they were acquainted. There 
were usually some of the third class present, 
and he urged the importance of bearing them 
specially in mind. Mr. Colyer offered a few 


observations based mainly upon his experi- 


ences of ‘‘ questions.’’ Mr. Wilkes Smith-dealt 
with the question of good sites, and urged the 
desirability of establishing more new ‘‘ causes ”’ 
in places when open-air work had been done. 
Mr. Sands laid stress upon the necessity for 
speaking out of the heart, and for proclaiming 
Unitarianism as a helpful faith for everyday 
life. The Rev. J. Arthur Pearson gaid he 
was impressed especially by the results of the 
Van Missioners’ work, not in disturbing 
orthodox peace, but in revealing to scattered 
and lonely thinkers their fellowship in a 
world-movement. After a few further words 
from Mr. Fyson dealing with points raised 
during the discussion, the meeting closed with 
the benediction, pronounced by the Rev. J. 
Arthur Pearson. 


Mexborough.—The Sunday School Anni- 
versary services were held in connection with 
the Free Christian Church on Sunday, July 27, 
at the Empire Palace, the seating capacity of 
which was taxed to the uttermost at both 
services, over 1,000 being present. The new 
church which is now being built will be avail- 
able for this purpose next year. Councillor 
Wood presided at the afternoon service, 
when the speaker was the Rev. T. Anderson, 
who also preached in the evening. The 
scholars, numbering 280, were grouped upon 
the platform, and special anthems were ren- 
dered by the choir. On Monday a tea was 
held, followed by a social gathering. 


Stockton-on-Tees.—The Rev. Arthur Scru- 
ton delivered the last of a series of eight 
open-air addresses in the High-street on 
Friday, July 25. These addresses, which have 
been given weekly since June 6, have been 
listened to by large crowds, chiefly composed 
of working men of Stockton and Thornaby, 
and the outlying district, and much enthusiasm 
has been awakened. At each meeting Mr. 
Scruton gave a hearty invitation to all who 
did not attend other churches to come to the 
Sunday services at the Unitarian Church, 
and every Sunday a number of strangers have 
taken advantage of this invitation. Many of 
these are now attending the services regularly, 
and some have become members of the church, 
The average Sunday evening congregation has 
been doubled since the beginning of the Rev. 
Arthur Scruton’s ministry in April of this 
year. 


Swinton.—A meeting was held at the Unitarian 
School to welcome the Rev. R. Stuart Redfern, 
who has just become pastor of the Unitarian 
Church, on Saturday, July 19, Mr. Walter 
Johnson, chairman of the Church Committee, 
presiding. Amongst those on the platform 
were the Revs. J. J. Wright (Atherton), 
Neander Anderton (Monton), R. Travers 


Herford (Stand), Lawrence Stott, L. Artingstall 


(Congregational), and A, E. Reaveley (Primi- 
tive Methodist) ; Messrs. G. H. Leigh, P. H. 
Leigh, H. J. Broadbent, J. Wigley, J. Dendy, 


hae 
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J.fMather,"and A. Evans. In offering a wel- 
come to Mr. and Mrs. Redfern and family on 
behalf of the church and congregation, the 
Chairman said he had confidence and assurance 
in doing so, because he knew the church and its 
various organisations so intimately. He asked 
them to do all they could, individually and 
collectively, to help Mr. Redfern. Mr. Arthur 
Evans, one of the superintendents, offered a 
welcome on behalf of the Sunday school, and 
in the name of the local Free Church Council 
the Rev. Leslie Artingstall also extended a 
warm welcome to Mr. Redfern. The Council, 
he said, some time ago passed a resolution that 
delegates from the Unitarian Church should be 
invited to the meetings, and though he 
believed that that was hardly constitutional 
from the National Federation’s point of view, 
he would see, as secretary, that the resolution 
Was carried out. After other cordial expres- 
sions from various speakers, Mr. Redfern 
thanked the audience and speakers in suitable 
terms for their cordial expressions of sympathy 
and goodwill. 

Taunton.—The resignation of the Rey. 
John Birks has been accepted by the congre- 
gation of the Mary-street Chapel with great 
regret, and will take effect at the end of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Birks, who entered the ministry 
in 1864, and has thus nearly completed 50 
years of service, hopes still to be of use, so 
far as strength and opportunity permit. He 
was minister at Taunton from 1870 to 1883, 
when he removed to Derby, and began a 

second ministry in the same place in 1908. 

Trowbridge : Conigre Chapel.—At a meeting 
on Monday, July 28, the church and congre- 
gation appointed Mr. Frank Bullock, of At- 
worth, Wilts., to the charge of the pulpit 
for a period of six months. 

Yorkshire Ministers’ Union.—A meeting of 
the Yorkshire Ministers’ Union was held at 
Mill Hill, Leeds, on July 29. Fourteen minis- 
ters were present, including the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin from Sheffield, and the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, successor of Dr. Collyer, 
The Rev. J. Dale presided. The Rev. Charles 
Hargrove was unable to introduce his promised 
subject, “‘ A New Religion,’’ in consequence 
of an attack of influenza, from which he has 
fortunately almost recovered. His place was 
taken at very short notice by the Rev. J. H. 
Holmes, who gave a very interesting and 
vivid account of the position of the Unitarian 
Churches of America, and spoke of two pro- 
minent movements in the religious life of the 
United States—the High Church, and social 
reform—both independent but not opposed. 
He ended on a note of optimism and hopeful- 
ness in regard to the future of Liberal Religion 
in America. <A good discussion followed, and 
Mr. Holmes was warmly thanked for his re- 
marks at the close of the meeting. Afterwards 
the members were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Verity at the Mansion, Roundhay Park. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


Tue TowER oF LONDON. 


‘* The Tower of London stands, though 
the Bastille has fallen,’’ says a writer in 
the Times, but it has not been able to 
withstand the slow decay which will attack 
the most stoutly-built fortress ultimately, 
and the process of restoration has already 
begun. Repairs to the most dilapidated 
sections have been carried on for some 
time, and in many places portions of the 
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every care is taken to preserve the char- 
acter of the ancient buildings and har- 
monise modern constructions with the 
original work. The most impressive feature 
of the pile is the great Keep, or White 
Tower, the original Tower of London, 
which dominates the shipping in the river. 
‘‘The line of the old city wall ran close 
by it, cutting across the area of the en- 
larged and completed Tower from the 
waterside to the crest of Tower Hill. Red 
Roman tiles can be seen exposed at a 
point between the White Tower and the 
river, where the boundary of ancient 
Londinium ran; and in the last few 
months more of them have been hit upon 
in another piece of the ancient wall, dis- 
interred beneath the floor of the butcher’s 
shop attached to the barracks, during 
some excavations for an instalment of hot 
baths.’ 


Tue Ou_pEest Musicau INSTRUMENT IN THE 
WORLD. 


Professor Inayat Khan, of Baroda, 
Central India, who has come to England 
(we learn from the Daily News and Leader) 
as a missionary of music to draw the Hast 
and West together, plays a seven-stringed 
instrument called the veena, resembling 
a sixteenth century lute. It is said to be 
the oldest musical instrument in the world, 
and it can produce quarter tones, which is 
impossible with the modern instrument, 
and imitate the human voice very closely. 
The veena produces sounds of great 
psychological beauty, and seems to be a 
perfect medium of expression for the feeling 
that life is “‘ a moan, a sigh, a sob, a 
storm, a strife.’’ ‘‘ If music does not 
come from the soul it cannot be called 
music,’’ says Professor Inayat, who is a 
Sufi, and the grandson of Moula Bux, the 
greatest musician of his age, and the 


‘inventor of the notation system for Hindu 


music. “* Musical people in India would 
consider it unmusical to play or sing from 
notes, to express the feelings and emotions 
of other people. Their music comes from 
inspiration. They sit down at the instru- 
ment and express the feelings of their own 
souls. We give written music only to 
children when they are being taught their 
first lessons and: exercises, ”’ . 


Mora Instruction in InpIA. 


We learn that Mr. F. J. Gould’s recom- 
mendations as to moral and civic instruc- 
tion have been substantially adopted by 
the Bombay Government. His report on 
the subject is printed as part of a Govern- 
ment Resolution, and has been com- 
municated to the press of the Bombay 
Presidency, the thanks of the Government 
being conveyed to Mr. Gould. In Septem- 
ber Mr. Gould will again visit the United 
States, and during the following six months 
will visit and teach in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Washington, Albany, 
Rochester, Pittsburg, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Madison, St. Louis, and other well-known 
towns, the arrangements having been 
made by Professor F. C. Sharp, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Perhaps, if ever we follow the exampl 
of France and Germany, and establish 
Ministry of Fine Arts, some real effort will 
be made to diminish the number of adver- 
tisements on railway stations and public 
hoardings, and to encourage the poster- 
artist to aim at beauty in colouring and 
design as much as he now aims at novelty 


and grotesque humour. 


We believe Mr. 


Hassall has recently said that beauty of 
design and subject is not what is wanted 
in a poster, because that only soothes the 
eye without provoking curiosity. This may 
be the advertiser’s view of the matter, 
but the advertiser has had his own way 
too long, and it is only necessary to walk 
along the Embankment at night to realise 


how utterly the commercial 


instinct 


destroys that sense of the fitness of things 
which should have saved us from the 
flashlight advertisements facing Cleopatra’s 


Needle. 


Captain Murray’s Advertisements 


Regulation Bill, should it become law, will, 
it is hoped, do something to remove many 
of the offences against good taste in this 
respect which have increased of late years. 
It proposes that the exhibition of all 
advertisements on land or buildings shall 
be subject to regulations and under the 


control of the local authorities, 


power 


being given to prohibit those which do not 
relate to the land or building on which 
they are exhibited. Power is also given to 
prohibit moving or flashlight advertise- 
ments. It is proposed that local authorities 
may deal with parts of their district 
differentially, so that they may prohibit 


“<-ghen--8 


advertisements in rural and resi- 


dential areas, and regulate those in the 
business parts of towns or villages. 


——_. 


Tue Proaress of Councit SCHOOLS. 


Some interesting flgures have been issued 
by Mr. Pease, showing the progress of the 
civic as compared with the sectarian 


July, 
1912. 

6,999 
12,048 


19,047 


1,197 
658 


—_——_.. 


schools. They are as follows :— . 
August, 
England : 1902. 
Council Schoels...... 5,021 
Voluntary Schools ... 13,463 
18,484. 
Wales : 
Council Schools...... 922 
Voluntary Schools... 805 
1,727 


1,855 


This shows that, while the total number 
of elementary schools is increasing, the 
number of voluntary schools is diminishing, 
The average numbers on the registers also 
go to prove that the Council school is 
winning its way, especially in the towns. 


August, 
England : 1902. 
Council Schools... 2,493,145 


Voluntary Schools 2,955,693 


5,448,838 


284,989 
118,456 


__ 
——__., 


Council Schools... 
Voluntary Schools 


Totelia\:) ein. 


403,438, 


July, 
1912. 
3,252,329 
2,528,450 


5,580,779 


363,514 
89,648 | 


453,162 
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OUR CHESS COLUMN. 


SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED 


By Pure H. Wittrams, F.0.A. 

Aua@. 2, 1913. 

ws All communications for this department 
must be addressed to the office of Tum INQUIRER, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, W.C., marked ** Chess.”’ 
Criticisms and solutions will be acknowledged, 
and should be received the Saturday following 
publication. 


PROBLEM No. 17. 
By Puinie H. WILuLIAMs., 
(Specially contributed.) 
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WHITE. (5 men.) 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


Sotution oF No. 15. 
1.B. QKt2 (key-move). 

Correctly solved by Thomas Bulman, F. 8S. 
M., Geo. Ingledew, the Rev. B. C. Constable, 
R. E. Shawcross, W. E. Arkell, E. Wright, 
W. T. M., W. Clark, the Rev. I. Wrigley, A. 
‘H. Ireland, G. Hare-Patterson, A. Mielziner. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nots.—Owing to the holiday movements 
of the Chess Editor, there may be some little 
delay in acknowledgments. 

G. PreLEeR.—What about 1....P.Q6, 
ch? How do you mate ? 

E. Hammonp.—I will try and arrange an 
extra diagram later on. 

Weexty Times (Melbourne).—Thanks; I 
will arrange an exchange as you suggest. 

Three-movers.—The majority seem to wish 
for an occasional three-mover, and I will from 
time to time give an example of the longer 
problems. I will not select difficult ones, 
however, especially in these holiday months. 
Those who have never tried to solve three- 
movers need not fear insuperable obstacles to 
successful analysis. An examination of an 
average three-mover will show that it possesses 
beauties not to be found in shorter problems. 
Since, in two-movers, White has only one 
move besides the actual mating one, that 
move should be well concealed. 

But in a three-mover, White has an inter- 
mediate move, and this may be, and frequently 
is, a check or some powerful attack which 
would not be considered artistic as a first 
move. This, of course, means that much 
more scope is afforded the composer, and, to a 
certain extent, more extended analysis for the 
solver. 

Old-Fashioned Problems.—Seventy years ago 
composers of chess problems looked on three- 
movers as quite trivial affairs, and the length 
of solutions was invariably longer. Four- 
movers were the standard, but owing to much 
more limited ideas of construction, they were 
far from difficult to solve. Sometimes all 
four moves were checks, and many men were 
added for appearance, merely to give the situa- 
tion a ‘‘ game-like ’’ aspect. These methods 
are now quite out of date. In No. 17 no doubt 
Black force could be added without destroy- 
ing the scheme, but it would certainly offend 
the tenets of modernity. Another Black R 
on QR sq., for instance, would give more 
apparent weight to Black, but it would be 
quite useless, though it would not interfere 
with the composer’s theme. 
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White Star Touring Club} oar and Residence, Xc. 


(President: Mr, WM. CARTER, Parkstone) 


has been formed by a few friends who have 
found from experience that, for Continental 
Holidays, a small party working in a friendly 
co-operative manner can obtain at less cost all 
the advantages offered by professional agen- 
cies, without the attendant disadvantages. 


PROGRAMME FOR IQI3. 
our, 
10 Aug.16, LUGANO ... at . £9 9 0 
Hon, Conductor: Mr, WM. CARTER. 


10a Aug. 22, MONTREUX and 
ZERMATT, one week ateach £10 0 O 
MONTREUX only,iadays. ... £8 0 
Hon. Conductor: Councillor W. J. ROYSTON. 


Aug. 29, INTERLAKEN .... .. £812 6 
Hon. Conductor: Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 
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No extras. The above prices are for 14 days, 
Hotel, and include full Programme of Excur- 
sions. Further particulars from the 


WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
No. 50, Cannon SrrREEt, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—S1rk ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

eneia: Chatepn Ee an A. HARDCASTLE, 


LESLIE T, BURNETT. | Miss Cec1n GRADWELL. 
HumPHrREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 
Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 
Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 


of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


LIVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLECE 
ADIES Trained as Children’s Nurses. 


Fee, £35 for six months’ course. Children 
in residence.—For particulars apply, Hon. 
Srec., Liverpool Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 
Incorporated, 19, Beaumont-street, Liverpool. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Triumph of Faith. 

Srorprorp A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 
Five Points of Christian Faith. 

JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists . 


PRICE 1d., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


a ee 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Avice E. PAssAyANnr receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Terms on 
application. 


ANTED, for Elderly Gentleman 

in October, for winter months, in or 

near some town in Kent or Brighton, Bed- 

room with fireplace, sitting-room and board, 

meals by himself, indoor sanitation. Terms, 

15s. per week.— Write fully, E. F., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.— Particularsfrom Miss SMITH, 
V ORETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon.— 
Excellent sitting and bedrooms, with or 
without board, in this old Moorland Town.— 


Mrs. Bartw. PARKER, Moretonhampstead, 
Devon. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


LDARTIFICIALTEETH BOUGHT. 
We offer and pay highest Bonners: 
7d. to 2s. 3d. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 
38s. 9d. on silver, 6s. on gold, 7s. to 22s. per 
tooth on platinum. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or goods returned. Immediate cash. Bankers, 
Parrs.—S. Cann & Co. (Dept. 444), 69a, Market- 
street, Manchester. 


AR RIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) 
BOUGHT. — Avoid advertisements 


offering impossibly high prices. We pay bona- © 


fide highest prices, Up to 2s. per tooth given 
on vulcanite, up to 3s. 6d. on silver, up to 
5s. 6d. on gold, up to £1 per tooth on platinum. 
Immediate cash. Call or post, mentioning 
InquirER.—Messrs. Paget, 219, Oxford-street, 
London. Established 150 vears. 


—— 


UMMER SALE OF GENUINE 
IRISH LINENS.—Hundreds of great 
Bargains in Table Damask, Towels, Collars, 
Handkerchiefs, Tablecloths, Curtains, Under- 
clothing, &c. Send postcard to-day for 
Catalogue.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


({REAT SALH OF TRISH LINENS. - 


—Hundreds of Bargains. Large Bundle 


of White Linen Remnants, half to one yard 
pieces, 2s. 6d. (postage 4d.), Send to-day for 


Sale Catalogue-—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD,, 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, K.C,, and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd,, at the Office, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.— Saturday, 
August 2, 19138. 


*.* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
Oover, : 


